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EDUCATION IN AN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMONWEALTH 


By Professor E. M. FREEMAN 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AssumING that Minnesota may be char- 
acterized as an agricultural commonwealth, 
does it follow that this fact affects in any 
way the educational objectives and pro- 
edures of the state as a whole? I firmly 
believe that it does and that it ought to have 
a larger consideration in our educational 
philosophy. And in so far as the United 
States is largely agricultural, much of this 
discussion is applicable to this country as a 
whole. 

At the outset let me make clear that I am 

t exclusively or even primarily concerned 
n this discussion with agricultural educa- 
tion in the sense of an education for the 
practice of agriculture. But I am con- 
cerned with all the educational opportuni- 
ties extended to all citizens of the state in 
so far as these facilities relate to our funda- 
mental industry of the soil. No citizen of 
the state, wherever he may reside or what- 
ever his occupation, ean escape a concrete 
relation to our economic dependence on 
agriculture. However remote that relation 
lay Seem to be, it is nevertheless real and 
important. An intelligent recognition of 
ie place of agriculture in our common 
wealth must have some bearing on the edu- 
ational policies of our commonwealth. 

The greatest single natural resource of 
ur state—or nation, for that matter—is 
the productiveness of the soil. In contrast 


with 


i iron mines, coal mines and oil wells 


that productivity may be preserved and 
even enhanced by wise and intelligent use. 
It is a possible heritage for all posterity. 
It is, of course, our duty as educators at 
whatever level to teach the wise utilization 
of all our natural resources. There may be 
disagreement between the advocates of capi- 
talistie individualism, on the one hand, and 
of socialistic public control, on the other, 
on the modus operandi. There can be no 
disagreement as to significance and the im- 
portance of wise use, whatever the methods, 
in our present and especially our future 
prosperity. If the boasted intelligence of 
the human race is not more than a selfish 
indulgence in the comforts and pleasures 
of the present, if it does not visualize and 
strive for the progress and comfort of fu- 
ture generations, it ought at least not be 
characterized as a God-given trait. 

The farmer in a very real sense is not the 
sole arbiter of the use of the soil. That use 
is conditioned by credit from banks and in- 
dustry, by markets and distribution, by 
educational agencies, and by supplemen- 
tary and contributing occupations and pro- 
fessions. How wide-spread that responsi- 
bility is conceived to be is illustrated viv- 
idly by the public concern at the present 
moment in the rehabilitation of our na- 
tional agriculture. That concern can not 
be dismissed merely as a normal political 
reaction to an impending presidential elec- 
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tion. The dire results of maladjustment of 
agriculture during the past fifteen years 
have been only too obvious to thinking men 
of every creed and every party. Legisla- 
tion may play its important part in the 
adjustment of agriculture, especially in 
such emergencies as those of very recent 
times, but individual initiative, intelligence 
and efficiency will still be factors in opera- 
tion. In the final analysis most of the 
problems of agriculture will be solved by 
education. That will be not 


merely the technical training in schools or 


education 


colleges of agriculture for the practice of 
agriculture, the research of experiment sta- 
tions, the training of a large array of spe- 
‘ialists in every field of soil use, crop and 
animal control, but it will also include edu- 
cation for every field of social, political and 
economic activity that influences the use of 
the soil. 

The educational system of any state has, 
or ought to have, a considerable influence 
on the collective thought and judgment of 
its citizens. A realization of our common 
interest in agriculture is just as important 
in metropolitan centers as it is on Main 
Street or on the farm. While no one class 
merits advantages to the exclusion of other 
economic or social groups, the prosperity of 
the all. 
It is important that all citizens of the state 


dominant interests reflects upon 
realize that we live in an agricultural com- 
It is important that all voters 


study national and state legislation in the 


monwealth. 


light of an agricultural commonwealth. 
Agriculture needs the best thought of city 
and country for the solution of its difficult 
problems. Such thought can be valuable 
only if based on a clear understanding of 
mutual interests and on sincere cooperation 
Our 


educational system, if it is to function in 


in the solutions of mutual problems. 


the best interests of the whole state, must 
not only be aware of these facts but must 
take them into account in its educational 


procedures. The youth of Minnesota have 
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a right to a clear understanding of the fun- 
damental social and economie conditions in 
which they will live. Their future attj- 
tudes toward state and national legislation, 
their understanding of social and economic 
movements affecting the state as a whole 
and the importance of such movements to 
themselves as citizens of an agricultural 
commonwealth are in no small degree a 
function of state educational policies. 

The youth of our state have another more 
personal relation to our state’s agricultural 
background. Their choice of occupational 
training should be made with an under- 
standing of that relationship. If commer. 
cial, industrial and professional interests 
are dependent on agricultural prosperity, 
then these are vital matters to be considered 
by every young man or woman in the choice 
of a business or profession. 

Edueation in an agricultural common- 
wealth must envisage not merely the im- 
portance of its agriculture but must incul- 
cate an appreciation of the relations of all 
its social, political and economic forces to 
this basic industry. 

That Minnesota appreciates the impor- 
tance of her basic industry is clear from a 
brief survey of those institutions contrib- 
uting specifically to agricultural education 
and practice. 

At the top of this agricultural system 
stands the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, an institution devoted to re- 
search in almost every field of agriculture. 
Research is education at the highest level. 
The investigator is both student and 
teacher. He learns by teaching himself. 
Educationally speaking, he lifts himself by 
his own pedagogical bootstraps. By ex- 
periments and excursions into the unknown 
he adds to our sum of dependable know!- 
edge. Improvements in soil and farm man- 
agement, the breeding of better varieties 
of crops and better breeds of live stock, 
the control of old and new pests and dis- 
eases of crops and animals, the adjustment 
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of agriculture to the changing economic 
forces and the improvement of social con- 
ditions are objectives requiring a large 
siaff of highly trained scientists, economists 
and specialists in many fields of knowledge. 
Minnesota has provided generously for this 
capstone to our agricultural educational 
system. Its close affiliation and coopera- 
tion with the numerous departments and 
colleges of our great university, of which 
it is an integral part, its great central sta- 
tion at University Farm, with its seven 
branch stations scattered over the state, its 
venerous financial support from state and 
federal sources are evidences of at least a 
recognition of the possible values and ac- 
tual services rendered to the state’s chief 
industry. From this fountainhead of agri- 
cultural knowledge flow through the vari- 
is station and department publications 
and through the large agricultural exten- 
sion service and its affiliated county agents 
the latest and most reliable agricultural in- 
formation to the farmers and all interested 
The importance and use of such a 
research institution to the agriculture of 


citizens. 


Minnesota are obvious. 

The College of Agriculture is also an edu- 
cational agency maintained by the State of 
Minnesota chiefly in the interests of agri- 
As one of the standard four-year 
‘olleges of the university, it offers to the 
youth of the state a wide range of educa- 
tional opportunities at the college level. 
[is contribution to the state’s agriculture 
is closely linked with the work of the ex- 
periment station. In spite of its long his- 
‘ory as one of the four original colleges 
' the University of Minnesota, established 
n 1568, and in spite of its rapid growth, 


culture. 


especially in recent years to second or third 
in size of registration among the colleges of 
the university, its manifold relations to 
agriculture and the related industries and 
iclivities and especially its numerous op- 
portunities in vocational and _ professional 
‘raining are still imperfectly understood 
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among the youth and schools of the state. 

Perhaps the most outstanding miscon- 
ception of the place of this college in our 
state educational system is that it is en- 
gaged only in training young men for the 
actual practice of farming. 
does and should provide adequate training 
on the college level for all who desire that 
preparation for practical application. But 
the college has other very important fune- 
tions. This and other state colleges of agri- 
culture are the chief and almost only source 
of training for the large number of special- 
ists in scientific, economic and technical 
fields who must carry on the work of the 
state experiment stations, the federal de- 
partment of agriculture and the various 
state and federal enterprises that demand 
such highly specialized preparation. More- 
over, agriculture does not end at the farm 
Many related in- 


The college 


fence or orchard hedge. 
dustries and commercial organizations con- 
tribute to the success of agriculture. The 
mills and elevators and the transportation 
systems are also gears in the complex 
machinery of grain production. Stock 
yards and packing plants, transportation 
and marketing affect the production of 
live stock. Creameries are essential in our 
Cooperatives for pro- 
eredit and 


great dairy business. 
duction and marketing, 
finance play a most important role in the 
The tech- 


nical training to meet the wide range of 


for 
success or failure of agriculture. 


demands for expert service in these and 
many other related governmental, indus- 
trial, social and economic activities covers 
almost the whole range of the natural and 
physical sciences, a large field of economies, 
much of sociology, a great deal of engi- 
neering and the almost innumerable tech- 
nical specialties which have to do with 
plant and animal production and improve- 
ment, plant and animal protection against 
insects and disease, management of every 
type of farm unit with all that that in- 


volves. The manifold contacts with border- 
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ing fields of knowledge and training are 
illustrated in the fact that the College of 
Agriculture offers to students at the uni- 
versity six major curricula for specialized 
training that are administered jointly with 
other colleges or units of the university, 
viz., with Education; Science, Literature 
and the Arts; Engineering and Architee- 
ture; Business Administration; and the 
Institute of Child Welfare. 

It needs no argument to justify the main- 
tenance of such a college in an agricultural 
commonwealth and the generous support it 
has received. It is of considerable impor- 
tance that the entire school system of this 
state understand the scope of that college 
and the opportunities offered by it to the 
youth of the And it is of even 
vreater importance that the schools of the 


state. 


state appreciate the significance of the faet 
that the educational actrvities of this col- 
lege are centered in that industry of our 
commonwealth which is basic to our pros- 
perity, which is as permanent as our social 
and economie life itself, which offers abun- 
dant and diversified employment in times 
of prosperity and well-sustained employ- 
ment, even in times of depression. 

Perhaps the most important relation of 
the College of Agriculture to the schools of 
the state lies ina joint responsibility for the 
education of leadership. Every intelligent 
and informed person knows that the agri- 
culture of this state as well as of our nation 
as a whole is faced with serious economie, 
social and political problems. These prob- 
lems must ultimately be solved by an edu- 
cational program that will develop leader- 
ship in social, economic and political af- 
The colleges and universities can not 
[t is a function 
It has 


fairs. 
accomplish this task alone. 
of the entire educational system. 
been said that chemists can make out of 
a sow’s ear what will at least pass for a 
But, however, deceptive in 


silken purse. 


appearance, it is still not a silken purse. 


No school system can make outstanding 
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leaders out of inferior or mediocre leader. 
ship material. The laws of inheritance 
have not been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court or repealed by any 
higher tribunal. Leadership material in 
every field that bears on our basic industry 
must be as highly trained for its leader- 
ship as in the other great industries in our 
economic life. That means college and pro- 
But we must have silk 
It is high 


fessional discipline. 
if we are to make a silken purse. 
time that vocational and educational coun- 
selors, whether they be teachers in our 
schools, parents in their homes or educa- 
tional quarterbacks in the corner drugstore, 
shall appreciate the importance and oppor- 
tunities of agriculture in an agricultural 
One sometimes suspects 
some who base their 


commonwealth. 
that 
judgment and advice on nothing sounder 
than the outworn jokes and caricatures of 
the farm and the farmer. It is high time 
that those who must, as well as those who 
dare, undertake the grave and responsible 
job of educational orientation of youth in 
professions and vocations examine more 
carefully the assumption that a boy who 
is too dumb for the law or medicine or 
engineering is competent to succeed in agri- 
culture. It is time they realize that agri- 
culture offers professional careers of high 
rank, which demand an unusual degree of 
ability and which contribute materially to 
our common welfare. 

On farms and in small towns are to-day 
thousands of highly talented boys with a 
valuable background and experience in 
agriculture and with a real love for agri- 
cultural activities whose potential leader- 
ship has been lost to society because of in- 
complete education. The depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture during the last fifteen 
years does not account for all this loss. 
Ignorance of the opportunities for service 
and of the educational possibilities for 
training for that service are largely re 
Without the intelligent and 


there are still 


sponsible. 
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earty cooperation of the schools of the 
state, little change can be expected. 

An effective education in an agricultural 
commonwealth must envisage the need, the 
opportunities for and the contributions to 
the publie welfare of highly trained leader- 
ship in the basic industry that builds on the 
soil. It is a responsibility of the whole 
school system to furnish that leadership. 

In agricultural education on the high- 
school level, Minnesota occupies a somewhat 
unique position. Over a half century ago 
there was established the state School of 
Agriculture at University Farm under the 
Board of Regents of the University of Min- 
Similar branch schools have since 
at Crookston, Morris and 


nesota. 
been located 
(irand Rapids. These schools are voca- 
tional agricultural schools on the secondary 
level, requiring three years of six months 
each in school and during the intervening 
six months periods, including spring and 
summer seasons, supervised project work 
on the farm. Designed originally for farm 
boys and girls who desire a specific educa- 
tion for the practice and business of farm- 
ing, they have sent close to 90 per cent. of 
their graduates back to the farms of Min- 
nesota. The graduates of these schools con- 
stitute one of the most progressive groups 
of our farming population. In more recent 
years have appeared the high-school agri- 
cultural departments especially under the 
lederal Smith-Hughes Act. These schools 
have greatly augmented the number of stu- 
dents studying agriculture on the high- 
Certain relations of agricul- 
‘ural education on this level to the large 
task of promoting the state’s agriculture 
need special emphasis because they are of 
‘undamental importanee. A large share of 
ur agricultural prosperity or failure is 
iecessarily dependent on the intelligence 
and efficiency of the farmers themselves. 
In no other single manner ean agriculture 
be raised to a higher level of efficiency than 
XY increasing that intelligence and _ effi- 


school level. 
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ciency. We have every reason to believe 
that the graduates of the Minnesota Schools 
of Agriculture constitute, on the whole, a 
superior group of farmers. It is not un- 
reasonable to hope that high-school gradu- 
ates with agricultural training also raise the 
level of efficiency. However desirable to 
the actual farming population the addition 
of college-trained men may be, it is quite 
obvious that the insignificant number of 
agricultural college graduates available 
limit materially the effects from this source. 
If all the graduates in agriculture from the 
Minnesota Agricultural College since its 
beginning were now alive and were engaged 
in farming in Minnesota, they would consti- 
tute a group of 1,100 individuals in a farm- 
ing population on more than 200,000 farms. 
But surveys from a number of state agri- 
cultural colleges indicate that at the present 
time only from one fourth to one third of 
the graduates in agriculture enter practical 
farming, although usually over 90 per cent. 
of the graduates enter some type of agricul- 
tural or related activity. Granting that 
each college graduate has a considerable 
potential community influence in the im- 
provement of agricultural practice, the 
sum total of such influence is not compar- 
able to that obtained by the vastly greater 
number of graduates from our schools of 
agriculture and our high-school agricul- 
tural departments from which a large per- 
centage return to the farm. 

In the long-time view of agricultural im- 
provement in Minnesota, the most powerful 
educational instrument of the whole state 
educational system for raising the efficiency 
of farm personnel lies in agricultural edu- 
eation at the high-school level. When I 
make this assertion, I am not unmindful of 
the importance of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station with its experiments and 
investigations nor am I forgetting the tre- 
mendously important activities of the agri- 
cultural extension service with its large and 
varied program and its county agent and 
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affiliations. Moreover, a farming 
population on an average of educational 
level of the graduates of the schools of agri- 


agricultural de- 


other 


culture and high-school 
partments would understand, appreciate, 
utilize and, therefore, enhance greatly the 
contributions of Experiment Station, Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Extension educational programs. 

Edueation for the actual improvement of 
the state’s greatest industry is, therefore, 
by no means an exclusive function of the 
University College of Agriculture and its 
allied educational units. It is a very real 
function and very real responsibility of the 
whole state system, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the education which 
the state offers and promotes at the high- 
school level. Here it is concrete and unmis- 
takable. At that level, education has at 
least two important functions: (1) in rais- 
ing the level of efficiency in farm personnel 
and (2) in the encouragement and develop- 
ment of superior leadership material for 
further and adequate training on the higher 
college level. 

Finally, we have to consider elementary 
common- 


education in ané=e agricultural 


wealth. I do not assume, to begin with, 
that agricultural education must or ought 
to be a part of the elementary curriculum, 
even in rural schools. That it may be use- 
ful and desirable seems altogether probable. 
While attendance at 


creased enormously in our schools in the 


high schools has in- 


last two decades, the eighth grade is still 
the terminal educational level reached by 
thousands of our school children. How 
valuable and effective vocational training 
in the elementary schools may be either as 
specific training for trades and vocations or 
merely as educational discipline I must 
leave to more competent judges than my- 
self. 


other valuable educational objectives. 


3ut such training should not exclude 
To 
every child should belong the heritage of 
sufficient 


an elementary education of 
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breadth so that he may intelligently seek 
his most suitable place in our complex 
society. But an educational system that 
tends to tie children at the elementary 
school level to any vocational class may also 
tend to close the door to wider opportuni- 
ties and to stifle justifiable and laudable 
ambition. I am firmly convinced that most 
of our advanced leadership in agriculture 
must come from the rural communities. It 
is an established fact that in the rural 
schools exist many potentialities of out- 
standing leadership in music, in art, in 
finance and industry, and in all the learned 
professions. The inheritance of ability or 
genius in any field of knowledge is a pre- 
cious heritage of vital importance not only 
to the individual who possesses it but to 
society as a whole. It is not confined to 
either city or country. It is common to 
both. The discovery and development of 
that ability and genius is a special responsi- 
bility of every unit of our educational sys- 
tem. To prevent or hinder that discovery 
and development in any way is an educa- 
tional crime of major magnitude. 

A wise public educational policy in the 
interest of the conservation and use of 
potential ability and leadership would open 
to every child the opportunities of educa- 
tion to that level to which he could profit- 
ably progress. 

If this be true, the adequacy of our ele- 
mentary educational system becomes of 
primary and_ outstanding importance. 
That system has progressed to high levels 
of efficiency in our larger centers of popw- 
lation. But in rural communities progress 
has been slow or lacking entirely. Among 
the master farmers of this state selected 
each year for outstanding success in farm- 
ing was a man who began farming witioul 
even a knowledge of how to read or write. 
Being a man of more than average ability, 
he overcame this and other handicaps and 
merited well the distinction of his selection 
as a master farmer among the 200,000 or 
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m When asked 
one day about the disadvantages of country 
‘e, he remarked, ‘‘ Well, the trouble with 

in the country is, we have the oldest 


more farmers of this region. 


eachers and the youngest teachers.’’ The 
l Ks- 
pecially do they need teachers who under- 
stand the basie needs of agriculture. They 
need to understand rural life and the op- 
portunities as well as the difficulties of 
‘farming. They need to know the impor- 
tance of a stable and prosperous agriculture 
in our state’s economy. They need to real- 

‘their educational responsibility and op- 
portunity in contributing toward that goal. 
If, as | believe to be true, our human re- 
sources of potential ability and leadership 
are fully as important to society in general 
s are our natural physical and biological 
esources and if, as I believe to be equally 
true, those human potentialities abound in 
rural communities as well as in the crowded 
‘ities, and, finally, if those potential assets 

society can not be realized without ade- 
quate educational facilities, then it follows 
that the state as a whole has a vital interest 
iid a clear responsibility in the standards 
elementary education throughout the 


ral schools need competent teachers. 


state. I have no pet program or formula 
for accomplishing this levelling out process 
ol elementary education. I realize the tra- 
itional authority and responsibilities of 
cal control of elementary education. I 
erely emphasize what seems to me to be 
ear, that elementary education in an agri- 
ultural commonwealth ealls for adequate 
opportunities to rural com- 


unities as well as to urban centers to the 


educational 


nd that each child shall receive his educa- 
‘ional heritage and to the end that our 
vulmonWwealth shall use wisely its greatest 
‘uman resources. 

Education in every commonwealth deals 
primarily with the conservation and best 
se of our human resources. Education is 

itself the final solution of most of the 


Yr 
mu 


‘itudinous social and economic problems 
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of our complex society. It implies the edu- 
cation of every child to a level of intelligent 
citizenship and to a suitable orientation in 
our social and economie order. It implies 
the recognition and development of unusual 
individual talent in any activity in the hope 
of leadership for the publie good. 

Edueation in an agricultural common- 
wealth implies, in addition, a consciousness 
of the interdependence of economic and 
social units and therefore of the outstand- 
ing influence and importance of the state’s 
basie industry of agriculture. 

It needs for rural communities an ele- 
mentary system comparable both in length 
and quality to that of urban centers. It 
requires elementary teachers who under- 
stand the basie needs of agriculture and 
community life and the means and desira- 
bility of country life improvement and 
It offers at the secondary 


adequate and generous oppor- 


stabilization. 
school level 
tunities for agricultural education both in 
the practical training of future farmers and 
in the training and selection of material for 
leadership through higher educational 
levels. It provides agricultural education 
at the college and graduate school level for 
specialists and the numerous 
fields of agricultural activities. 
investigational and research activities for 


leaders in 
It provides 


the solution of agriculture’s scientific, eco- 
nomie and technical problems in order to 
permanency in the 

Education in an 


insure and 
state’s basic industry. 


agricultural commonwealth demands such 


progress 


an adequate and complete system of agri- 


cultural education, not, however, to the 


exclusion of or prejudice toward education 
for every important activity that enters 
into our complex life. It needs above all 
the intelligent cooperation of every school, 
public or private, from elementary to 
graduate school level, for the common weal 
of a commonwealth that is basically agri- 


cultural. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 

Iv is stated in The London Times Educational 
Supplement that in the Irish Free State there 
has been within the last year a drop of 10,000 
in the number on the rolls of the primary 
schools, accompanied by a corresponding fall in 
the total average attendance. Between the years 
1927 and 1931 the number of primary school 
pupils on the rolls throughout the Free State 
fell steadily from 518,000 to 502,000, but, owing 
to the operation of the School Attendance Act, 
the average attendance was more than main- 
tained. From 1931 to 1934 both figures showed 
only slight fluctuations. Last year’s decrease is 
a result of the war conditions in Ireland just be- 
fore and just after the signing of the Treaty in 
1921, and birth-rate statistics show that there 
will continue to be a small but steady diminution 
in the rate of recruitment of primary school 
children. 

The effect of declining numbers in loss of em- 
ployment or de-grading of teachers has been felt 
everywhere with the exception of the counties 
of Dublin (where there has been an influx into 
urban areas), and Carlow. In some counties, 
Kerry for instance, it is unusually pronounced. 
Attention has already been directed to certain 
eases of exceptional hardship which have re- 
cently occurred in County Kerry. Recently a 
largely attended meeting was held in Tralee to 
Mr. T. 
J. Nunan, ex-president of the Irish National 


draw public attention to the matter. 


Teachers’ Organization, proposed a_ resolution 
demanding that the government make regula- 
tions to secure that a teacher once appointed 
be continued in the service during good conduet 
Mr. W. Norton, chairman of the 
Irish Labor Party, said that his party would 


and efficiency. 


lend whole-hearted support to the teachers in 
their fight for the revision of the present regula- 
tions. The general secretary and other members 
of the Labor Party spoke in favor of the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

In the days before the war, according to the 
Times, the issue of the leaving certificate results 
was crucial for unendowed schools. The amount 
of the grant from publie funds was an arith- 
metical function of the number of pupils passing 


and obtaining honors. Failures might mean dis- 
missal or loss of salary to the assistants and 
insolvency to the principal. Hence the most 
undesirable forms of cramming flourished, such 
as pronouncing French “as it is spelt.” Boys 
and girls were sometimes presented for exami- 
nation when suffering from the various childish 
infectious diseases. Under the newer and more 
elastic system of assessing the amount of the 
department’s grant these evils are avoided, yet, 
as a recent critic points out, the present system 
of school inspection has its weaknesses. It is 
often easier to throw dust in the eyes of a visii- 
ing inspector than in those of an examiner of 
scripts. 
SPANISH CHILDREN 

THE London correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor reports that help for children 
who have been forced to flee from Spain is the 
aim of an appeal made in London by the Save- 
the-Children Fund. 

The fund is attempting to provide money with 
which to clothe, feed and provide shelter for 
child refugees who have crossed into France, 
and tq help many still stranded in Spain. 

A start has been made, through the coopera- 
tion of the French Government and the Save- 
the-Children International Union, by transfer- 
ring some 300 children from Santander to the 
French port of St. Nazaire, where they are 
being cared for until arrangements can be made 
for their repatriation. 

Dr. Gugula Kall, member of the executive 
committee of the Save-the-Children Interna- 
tional Union, who has been in charge of welfare 
activities for Spanish children, in a report made 
to the Monitor states that: 


Activities to remedy in any complete degree the 
disaster caused to the children of the present civil 
war must be postponed until such time as the situ- 
ation has cleared. But acute distress calls for 
immediate relief in different parts of Spain and 
among children for whom refuge has been found 
across the frontier. 

Most pathetic of all, perhaps, is the plight of th 
children who, when hostilities broke out, were away 
from their homes enjoying the summer holiday 
Many of these have found themselves 


af 
{ 


camps. 
stranded in territory under the control of one 
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the combatants, while their parents live in territory 
inder the control of the other. It is the intention 
¢ the Save-the-Children International Union to do 
verything possible to bring about reunions of 
ese families and in the meantime to care for the 
fare of the children. 
Then, there is the question of orphans, who have 
st their parents in the fighting. Numbers of these 
ire also in France and it will be quite impossible 
for them to return to Spain until normal conditions 
ave been restored. It will therefore be necessary 
naintain them for what may be a protracted 
riod 


EDUCATION THROUGH FORUMS AND 
RADIO 

\CCORDING to an announcement made on Oc- 
‘tober 21 by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
interior, further assistanee to the development 
f two important edueational frontiers—civic 
lucation for adults and education by radio, is 
sured by new grants of emergency funds. 

For continuation and expansion of eivie edu- 
ition through public forum centers, $330,000 
is been allocated to the Office of Edueation, 
hich, in turn, will transmit the funds to super- 
ntendents of schools who are organizing forum 
enters for demonstrating new methods of prac- 

adult edueation for citizenship. To con- 

ie the experiments and demonstrations in 
echniques neeessary for successful use of radio 
tor education, the President allocated $113,000. 
new funds will make possible the addition 

ten publie forum centers. Previous grants 
possible the ten centers now being operated 
school authorities in the following places: 
tland, Ore.; County, California; 
ado Springs; Sedgwick County, Kans.; 


\T . 


neapolis; Pulaski County, Arkansas; Ham- 


Orange 


on County, Tennessee; Monongalia County, 

est Virginia; Schenectady County, New York, 

nd Manchester, N. H. 

The grant will permit the continuance of the 

‘ucational Radio Project through June, 1937. 
ght months this project has shown how 

‘nie educational agencies can successfully use 
i the service of education. 


{ 


ive programs presented on coast to coast 


a 
ne 


orks at the invitation of the National Broad- 
“ung Company and the Columbia Broadeast- 
‘x System are said to have achieved outstand- 
More than 50,000 letters from ap- 


m eC cords 
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preciative listeners have been received by the 
project in the last 34 months. At present the 
mail from listeners exceeds 6,000 letters per 
week. Five programs now on the air are: Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company—‘“The World Is 
Yours”; “Have You Heard”; 
This,” and “Education in the News’; Columbia 
Broadeasting “Safety Musketeers.” 


Other programs for network and for loeal use 


“Answer Me 
System, 


are under consideration. 

In a statement issued recently, Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States 
Education, points out that: 


’ ° e . 
Commissioner of 


These funds permit the Federal Government to 
give leadership and effective assistance to two edu- 
cational developments of greatest importance to the 
future of the people of the United States. Civie 
education through public forums promises to be 
one of the most effective social inventions for the 
improvement of self-government. It is real econ- 
omy to discover practical methods of civie educa 
tion through public forums because civie education 
can save our adult people from unsound, and hence 
expensive, political decisions. 

Since the inception of mass communication by 
radio, our people have been hoping that radio could 
be used in the service of education. Some promis- 
ing efforts have been made, but broadcasters and 
educators alike agree that much remains to be done. 
Broadcasters have declared that education by radio 
is practicable within the present framework of our 
broadeasting system. Educators, on their part, 
have discovered that producing successful programs 
is a far more complicated process than it first 
appeared to be. With 
the radio project, the Office of Education is not 


only discovering successful methods by which edu 


funds for continuation of 


cation can take the airways, but it is also discover 
ing methods of organizing and financing educa 
tional broadeasting which agencies of education 


can follow. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL FOR ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by Atlanta 
University of the purchase of the buildings and 
grounds of the Leonard Street Orphans’ Home, 
of which the property adjoins the campus of 
Spelman College. 

Action to discontinue the work of the orphans’ 
home and to turn over its task of caring for 
homeless colored girls to the local Child Welfare 
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Association was initiated by Miss Amy A. Chad- 
wick, who has been the active head of the home 
for the past thirty-three years. Decision to dis- 
continue the home was reached by Miss Chad- 
wick and her board more than a year ago. It 
was their belief that under present social con- 
ditions the Child Welfare Association, which 
seeks to place children in homes, could better 
serve the need of the children, and more effee- 
tively achieve the results that Miss Chadwick 
and her associates have sought. All children in 
the care of the home have been satisfactorily 
placed. 

Acquisition of the property by Atlanta Uni- 
versity will allow the university to enter imme- 
diately upon an enlarged program of work in 
the field of child development, particularly with 
children of pre-school age, and to develop its 
work with parents. In the large building of the 
home, which was built in 1926, the university 
will house the activities of the nursery school 
and kindergarten, and will be able to care for 
twice the number en- 


at least 100 children, or 


rolled last year. In addition, it will be able to 
carry out its projected child development pro- 
gram. 

The new quarters will provide greatly en- 
The 


building, which is now being renovated for im- 


larged space and added facilities. home 
mediate use by the nursery-kindergarten, is a 
modern, fireproof structure of the English type 
of residential architecture, two stories in height, 
with a spacious basement and attic. In it are 
offices and conference rooms, a children’s chapel, 
library, teachers and children’s dining rooms, 
kitchen and service rooms, spacious sleeping and 
bathing facilities and several indoor playrooms. 
Adjoining the house are a garden and well- 
equipped playgrounds. Across the street is a 
one-story trame school building, consisting of 
three rood sized and well lighted classrooms. 
The 


founded in 1890, and during the first thirty-six 


Leonard Street Orphans’ Home was 
years was housed in three army barracks which 
had been built in 1863 to shelter Union troops. 
In 1903 the founder of the Miss L. M. 


Lawson, was obliged to give up her work, and 


home, 


Miss Chadwick, an English woman, who had 


been graduated from the Northfield Bible Train- 
ing Sehool of East Northfield, Massachusetts, 
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took charge and for thirty-three years, or until 
her retirement this past summer, directed its 
work. Through the efforts of Miss Chadwick 
and her associates, funds were raised in 1926 to 
erect the present modern building and to develop 
the community school. 


VISITING LECTURERS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


A DISTINGUISHED group of foreign and Amer- 
ican scholars will lecture at Harvard University 
during the academic year. 

Dr. Johnny A. EK. Roosval, professor of the 
history of art at the University of Stockholm 
and director of the Art Institute of Stockholm, 
has been appointed Charles Eliot Norton pro- 
fessor of poetry. Professor Roosval will deliver 
publie lectures on “The Poetry of Chiaroscuro” 
on November 18 and 25, December 2 and 9, 
January 20 and 27 and February 3 and 10. In 
the second half-year he will give in the fine arts 
a seminar course. 

The exchange professor from France is Albert 
J. Farmer, professeur de littérature anglaise i 
la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Farmer will lecture during the first half-year on 
the Elizabethan dramatists and on French liter- 
ature, and will hold conference groups on themes 
and technique in the modern English novel. He 
will also give this fall public lectures on contem- 


Professo1 


porary French literature. 

Dr. Etienne Gilson, of the faculty of the Col 
lége de France and also of the Institute of Med:- 
eval Studies, St. Michael’s College, and of the 
faculty of the University of Toronto, who was 
exchange professor from France in 1926-27 
and professor of philosophy from 1927 to 192%, 
returns for the first half-year as William James 
lecturer on philosophy. He will conduct a sellll- 
nar on the history of philosophy. 

Dr. Karl Viétor, professor of German 
ture at the University of Giessen, who was Kun 
Francke professor of German art and culture 


itera- 


last year, has been reappointed to that chair 10! 
the first half of the current year. Professor 
Viétor will lecture on German literature sl? 
1900 and the German naturalists. 

Dr. Gaetano Salvemini, professor of m 
history at the University of Florence, Ita'y 
until 1925, and Lauro de Bosis lecturer at Har- 


Jor 
oder 
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yard since 1934 on the history of Italian civili- 
vation, has been appointed again to that lecture- 
ip. Dr. Salvemini will join the faculty in the 
second half-year. 

Other foreign lecturers are: Cecil Maurice 
Bowra, fellow and senior tutor of Wadham Col- 
leve, Oxford, who will give courses in the first 
half-year on Homer, the Odyssey and Greek 
lyric poetry of the fifth century; Willy Hartner, 
docent of the University of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
lecturer on the history of science, and Nikolai 
Sergeevitech Timasheff, professor of the Franeo- 
Russian Institute for Political and Social Sei- 
nee and of the Institute for Slavonie Studies, 
Paris, lecturer in the division of sociology. 

Of the visiting lecturers from American uni- 
versities are: Charles Grove Haines, professor 
if politieal seienee at the University of Cali- 
fornia; Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, professor 

Greek at Carleton College; Bernard Osgood 
Koopman, assistant professor of mathematies at 
Columbia University; William Isaac Thomas, a 
former member of the faculty of the University 

Chieago, and Heinz Werner, formerly lee- 
‘on psychology at the Unversity of Mich- 


The Harvard exchange professor to France 
: year will be Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague, Ed- 
ind Cogswell Converse professor of banking 
nd finance. Professor Sprague will go to 

France in the seeond half-year. 

Canon James 8S. Bezzant, of Liverpool Cathe- 
will go to Harvard for the second half-year 
‘ing chairman of the Board of Preachers. 

will deliver 


in residence Canon Bezzant 


e William Belden Noble Lectures. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF NEW 


YORK CITY 
'iREE public luncheon meetings on the ad- 
ucement of health, crime prevention and 


ce through education have been announced 
William B. Nichols, president of the Pub- 
Education Association of New York City. 
These meetings are being held under the auspices 
I the association. 
“The School Child and his Health” will be dis- 
ssed at the meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on November 17. 
principal address will be given by Dr. 





ial 
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Howard W. applied 
physiology, Yale University. 

Following this address, Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, city superintendent of schools, and Dr. 


Haggard, professor of 


John L. Rice, commissioner of health, will dis- 
cuss the problem in relation to the needs of the 
New York City school child and will indicate the 
measures which they believe the publie should 
support in dealing with it. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur 
anee Company, will preside. 

Thirty civic, health and social service organi 
zations are participating with the association in 
this program. Nearly two hundred eitizens ae 
tive in the fields covered by the three meetings 
are serving as sponsors. A large committee 
under the cochairmanship of Mrs. Horace G. 
Reed and Mrs. Edwin H. Koehler is in charge 
1,000. is 


of the luneheons. An attendance of 


anticipated. 

“The School Child and Crime Prevention” will 
be discussed at the second luncheon meeting, on 
January 16. 

The third luncheon meeting will be held on 
February 27, when the subject “The 
School Child and His Edueation for Peace.” 


The participating organizations include the 


will be 


following: 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Brother 
Bronx Catholic Big Brothers League, The Brook 
lyn Tuberculosis and Health Association, Brooklyn 
sureau of Charities, Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, The Charity 
Organization Society, The Children’s Aid Society, 
The City Club of New York, Civie Affairs Commit 
tee, Women’s Conference, Ethical Culture Society, 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn, Girls Service League of 
America, The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, International Migration Service, Amer- 
ican Branch; Jewish Big Brothers Committee of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, National 
Prevention Institute, The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, New 
York City League of Women Voters, New York 
Heart New York and 
Health New York Women’s 
Union League, The Parents League of New York, 
Progressive Education Association, Queensboro So 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
United Neighborhood 


Big and Big Sister Federation, 


Brooklyn 


Crime 


Association, Tuberculosis 
Association, Trade 


Teachers Guild Associates, 
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Houses of New York, United Parents Associations, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, The Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue Association of Urban Universities, whose 
membership includes municipal institutions of 
higher learning from all sections of the United 
States, will hold its twenty-third annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, under the auspices of Wayne Uni- 
versity. Dr. Charles L. Spain, executive vice- 
president of Wayne University, is president of 
the association. 

The program of the convention will inelude 
the following addresses: “Some Problems in 
Connection with the Master’s Degree,” by Asso- 
Director C. S. 
Council on Education; “The Urban Universities 


ciate Marsh, of the American 
and Research,” by Walton C. John, senior spe- 
¢lalist in higher education, United States Office 
of Education; “Urban Universities and Urban 
Polities,” by the Rev. Fr. Frederic Siedenburg, 
S.J., executive dean, University of Detroit; “The 
Urban Center in the Development of Higher 
Kdueation,” by Dr. Frederick Fisher, pastor of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


the installation of Dr. 


Charles E. Friley as president of the Iowa State 


ON the occasion of 
College the degree of doctor of laws was econ- 
ferred on President-Emeritus Raymond Molly- 
neaux Hughes. Dr. Hughes was presented for 
the degree by Dr. Robert E. Buchanan, dean of 
the Graduate College. The citation made by Dr. 
Friley in conferring the degree reads: “Ray- 
mond Mollyneaux Hughes, native citizen of 
lowa, Christian gentleman, scholar, distinguished 
leader of thought and intelligent action in the 
realm of higher education, inspiring colleague, 
wise counsellor of youth, generous supporter of 
every constructive enterprise in the field of 
human welfare.” 

THE faculty of West Virginia University gave 
a dinner on the evening of October 22 in honor 
of Dr. C. 8. Boucher, president of the university, 
to express their appreciation of his services to 


the institution. 
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the Central Methodist Episcopal Church of De- 
troit; “College Aptitude of Adult Students,” by 
Dean Lewis A. Froman, evening session, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; “Abilities and Characteristics 
of Students in Extension Courses,” by Herbert 
Sorenson, assistant professor of psychology, 
University of Minnesota, and “The Urban Uni- 
versity and Its Relation to the Community,” by 
Vice-president Charles L. Spain, 
Wayne University. Dr. Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools and president of Wayne 
University, will act as toastmaster at the annual 
dinner Monday night. 

Discussion leaders to be present at the con- 
ference are Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo; Dr. V. H. Drufner, 
director of the evening session, University of 
Cincinnati, and Dr. David D. Henry, assistant to 
the executive vice-president of Wayne Univer- 


Executive 


sity. 

In addition to Dr. Spain, the officers of the 
association are: Vice-president, The Rey. Fr. 
Charles J. Dean, S.J., dean and vice-president 
of Fordham University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Roscoe M. IThrig, director of the Division 
of General Studies and director of Evening 
Courses, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Dr. NicHoLaAs Murray BUTLER, president 0! 
Columbia University, has been named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to represent the United States in 
collaborating with Latin-American nations 1 
erecting a lighthouse-monument to Christopher 
Columbus. The monument is to be constructed 
at Ciudad Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo), 
in accordance with recommendations adopted at 
the fifth International Congress of American 
States at Santiago, Chile. 

Tue Rev. BrotHer RoGatian, for many yeals 
superintendent of separate schools in Toronto, 
celebrated his golden jubilee on October 4, hav- 
ing completed fifty years as a member of the 
Christian Brothers. 

Dr. Frank W. Tavssic, Henry Lee professor 
emeritus of economies at Harvard University, 
formerly chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has been elected president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association for the curren! 
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vear. He sueceeds Judge Learned Hand, of the 
United States Cireuit Court. 


Dr. ARTHUR McCormack, of Louisville, Ky., 
health director of the State of Kentucky, was 
named president-elect at the New Orleans meet- 
ing of the American Publie Health Association, 
succeeding Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon- 
(General of the U. S. Public Health Service. He 
will take office a year from now. Other officers 
named were: Dr. Angel de la Garza Brito, of 
Mexico City, first vice-president; Dr. Robert 
I}. Wodehouse, of Ottawa, Canada, second vice- 
president; Dr. E. M. Ehlers, of Austin, Tex., 
third vice-president, and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
of New York City, treasurer. The association 
awarded the Sedgwick Memorial Medal for dis- 
tinguished service in publie health to Dr. Fred- 
erick F. Russell, leeturer in preventive medicine 
and public health in the Harvard Medical School 
and in the Harvard School of Publie Health, 
formerly direetor of the International Health 
Division of the Roekefeller Foundation. 

Ar Yale 
has been appointed an associate fellow 

Timothy College; the Rev. Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of the Cathedral of 
Saints Peter and Paul, Washington, has been 
appointed an assoeiate fellow of Trumbull Col- 
lege; Dr. Edward L. MeAdam, Jr., instructor 

English, has been appointed a fellow of 
Mmothy Dwight College, and Dr. Walter R. 
fellow of 


University, Governor Wilbur L. 
tL ross 


Dwight 


professor of psychology, a 


Jonathan Edwards College. 


Tur Ernest Kempton Adams fellowship at 
Columbia University has been awarded to Pro- 
lessor Shirley L. Quimby. He will investigate 
‘he elastic properties of single crystals in the 
The fellowship has been held 
tor the last three years by Professor Harold 
( 


ikaline metals. 


ayion Urey, in recognition of his work on 


eavy hydrogen. 


Dr. Frank E. Faruey, of Wesleyan Univer- 
‘ity, has retired with the title of professor of 
English literature, emeritus. He had held this 
rolessorship since 1918; from 1898 to 1903 he 
Was on the staff of Syracuse University and from 
'N03 to 1918 he was a member of the faculty of 


Simm 
Aill 


ons College. 


Ur. Wittram N. C. Caruron, who has been 
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librarian at Williams College for fifteen years, 
will retire at the close of the academic year. He 
has been granted a leave of absence to enable 
him to pursue research work. 


Dr. CHARLES H. Rogers, since 1917 head of 
the department of pharmaceutical chemistry in 
the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Minnesota, has been elected dean of the college, 
to sueceed Dean Frederick J. Wulling, who re- 
tired last spring on reaching the age limit. 


Dr. Epwarp A. WiGHt, director of investigz 
tion of the Westchester County, N. Y., Library 
Survey Committee, has been appointed dean and 
registrar at the University of Dubuque, Lowa. 


Friepa M. HELLER, librarian of the University 
Schools of the Ohio State University since 1932, 
has leave of absence to join the faculty of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
for the academic year 1936-1937. She is giving 
the courses in school library service which since 
1928 have been in charge of Helen E. Farr. 
Miss Farr has left to become librarian of the 
Madison (Wis.) Publie Library. Dr. Alice I. 
Bryan, instructor in psychology and psycholo- 
gist for the Pratt Institute School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, has been appointed psychological 
consulant in the school, on a part-time basis for 
the academie year 1936-1937. She will assist in 
the technical aspects of the development of ob- 
jective achievement tests which are being set up 
as a part of the new first-year curriculum. 


Dr. Houiis P. ALLEN, associate professor of 
education and acting head of the department of 
education at Claremont College, Calif., has been 
appointed registrar and director of placement 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
He succeeds Dr. Fred C. Smith, who has _ be- 
come dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Dr. Irving H. Anderson, 
for the past two years associate in psychology 
at the University of Iowa, has been appointed 
Richard B. 
structor in English at the Loomis School, and 
Harold M. Baker, instructor in physics at Bidde- 
ford, Me., have been appointed assistants in 


instructor in education. Sallou, in- 


education. 
THE following appointments to the College of 
Arts and Sciences of Tulane University are an- 


nounced: Joseph E. Gibson, superintendent of 
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schools in McComb, Miss., professor of educa- 
William V. 


five years associate professor of political science 


tion; Dr. Holloway, for the past 


at the University of Alabama, associate pro- 
fessor of political science in the College of Arts 
Dr. 


professor of economies. 


and Sciences; Edward G. Cale, assistant 
Dr. Cale recently held 
a Virginia Brookings Institution fellowship for 
research and a little later was made acting pro- 
fessor of economies at the University of Rich- 


mond. 


NEW appointments at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, include R. 
M. Dickey as head of the departments of min- 
J. Noblet as head 
of the department of forestry. R. B. Miller 
Noblet in organizing 
Donald Sher- 


George 


eralogy and geology, and U. 


» 


will assist Professor 
courses in botany and zoology. 
is the new director of athletics. 
Glen 


mechanical engineering, John Taras, chemistry, 


man 


Lyle, electrical engineering, Wimmer, 
and Burney Bennett and Arthur Levey, lan- 
Six of 


the eight new men replace men who have re- 


guage department, are new instructors. 


signed or are on leave. 


DonALD A. SHELLEY, a former Rockefeller 
interne trom the Brooklyn, N. Y., Central Mu- 
seum, has been appointed director of the Chil- 


dren’s Museum of the Borough of Queens. 


Dr. THomas 8. Fiske, professor emeritus of 
mathematics at Columbia University, has retired 
as secretary of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board after serving for thirty-five years. 
Ile is sueceeded by Professor George Walker 
Mullins, who has been for twenty-four years 
connected with the department of mathematics 
in Barnard College. A dinner in honor of Pro- 
fessor Fiske was given on October 27 at the 
Biltmore Hotel by members of the board, repre- 
senting universities, colleges, and scientific and 
secondary schools. Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, 
president of Hamilton College, was toastmaster. 
Dr. Nicholas 


Columbia University, was among the speakers. 


Murray Butler, president of 


THE daily press reports that concern is felt in 


regard to the 


safety of Dr. José Robles, pro- 


fessor of Spanish at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who has not returned to the university from 


Dr. 


Spain, where he went to pass the summer. 
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Robles was expected on September 30. It js 
reported that no word has been received from 
him except a letter dated August 12, at which 
time he said that he was in no danger. On Au. 
gust 24 dispatches from Madrid reported that 
Professor Robles had become chief of the Span- 
ish Government’s Foreign Press Relations Bu- 
reau. It was understood, however, that he 
would hold the post temporarily, pending his 
return to the university. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. DuGGAN, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New York 
City, will speak before the annual meeting of 
the 
Austin, Texas, on November 5. 


American Universities at 
His subject will 
be “The Displaced German Scholar in the United 
States.” 


Association of 


Dr. WaLLAceE McCuuvre, of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of State, will deliver a series of lectures on 
Thursdays at the Johns Hopkins University. In 
the first semester he will discuss “Problems Con- 


cerning International Agreements under the 
American Form of Government,” and in the see- 


The 
series was made possible by a sum donated for 
the purpose by Theodore Marburg, a trustee of 
the university, formerly United States Minister 
to Belgium. 


ond, “Intimations of World Government.” 


At the Founders’ Day exercises at Swarth- 
more College on October 31, the address was 
given by Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director of the 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden, on “Botanic Gardens 
in Science and Education.” After the address, 
there was an inspection of the Arthur Hoyt 
Seott Arboretum and the collection of hardy 
chrysanthemums and other plantings on the col- 
lege campus, under the leadership of John C. 
Wister, director of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Hor- 
ticultural Foundation. 


THE Rev. Dr. Cart G. Erickson, president 0! 
Upsala College at East Orange, N. J., died on 
October 21. He was fifty-nine years old. 


GrorGE T. SHOENS, formerly superintendent 
of schools for the provinces in the Philippine 
Islands, died on October 15 at the age of sixty 
years. 

Miss Maryvina LIEBERMANN, principal of Pub- 
lie School 217, Brooklyn, who had been ¢on- 
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nected with the school system for thirty-four der sets up a trust fund for faculty salaries. 
irs, died on October 16. The ceremony will take place on the twenty- 


rie National Council of Teachers of English second annual observance of Founders’ Day, 
will hold its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting in 
Boston from November 26 to 28, under the presi- 
ee? ae : a= : ae | reve. ? pe ’ 

of Dr. Dora V. Smith, of the University honored. President William Allan Neilson, of 


when sixty-seven contributors of $5,000 or more 


to the college since its founding in 1851 will be 


\innesota. Her address and the general sub- Smith College, will be the guest speaker. He 
+ of the conference will be “American Youth bas chosen as his subject, “The Alleged Con- 
nd English.” President James B. Conant, of | fusion in Higher Education. 


Harvard University, and Dr. James F. Hosie, 


say ; WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., cele- 
Columbia University, will be among the brated its Founders’ Day on October 24, mark- 
speakers. ing the one hundred and fifty-fifth year of the 
lun Association of Colleges and Universities college, with the dedication and opening of its 
the State of New York met at New York new $55,000 recreation building and dining hall. 
University for a one-day conference on October Jt has been presented to the college by the 
2s. It included four sessions: a general morn-  H{odson Trust, in memory of the late Colonel 
ssembly in the auditorium of the School of — Clarenee Hodson, of East Orange, N. J., a New 
Mducation, a luncheon meeting at the Hotel York financier, who was a member of the Board 
Brevoort, an afternoon meeting in the Wash- of Visitors and Governors of the college at the 
ton Square building of the university, and time of his death in 1928. The dedication ad- 


° . mn ‘ ‘ 
‘inner session in the Town Hall Club. Fol- gress was made by Charles H. Watts, of Newark, 
y ‘ « cy ay a e ‘ yr 
ving an address at the luncheon by Chancellor = wy J., chairman of the Hodson Trust, and the 
vo T ee PN Wank Binveon. q 
larry Woodburn Chase, of New York Univer acceptance speech for the board and the college 


Dr. Edward C. Elliott, of Purdue Univer by President Gilbert W. Mead. 

reported on a recent Regents’ inquiry in 
field of higher education in New York State A BUILDING to house the adult education proj- 
ect of the University of Minnesota has been 


and Dean Julian Park, of the University of 
erected at a cost of $250,000. It contains com 


Butfalo, gave a report on the work of the Com- 
ttee on the Requirements for Teaching. plete living quarters for 100 students, club- 
: Popa ’ a rooms, a chapel, a special library, seminar and 
lie new chemistry building of Howard Uni- 
ty, erected by the Publie Works Adminis- 
ition at a cost of $625,000, was dedicated on 


October 26. Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president 


classrooms, a dining hall and a subterranean 
garage. Although the new building is practi- 
‘ally a self-sufficient physical unit, it will be 


ded 1 add connected by tunnels with Folwell Hall, present 
the university, presided, and addresses were age : 
Yy | ' center of liberal arts studies; Northrop Audi- 


de by President Roosevelt and Secretary . . —— 
“* torlum, home of the Minneapolis Symphony 


kes. The building was designed in the Geor- Orchestra, and the Men’s Union. The project 
i style by a young Negro architect, Albert I. 
issell. It is a part of a $3,000,000 building 


gram for the university. 


has grown out of a suggestion made in 1934 by 
President Lotus D. Coffman to the effect that 
technicians and professional people should have 
lig cornerstone of the Chapman Memorial the opportunity to return to the university for 
ibrary, of Milwaukee-Downer College, to be intensive short courses in which they could study 
t at a cost of $254,000, will be laid on the most significant recent developments in their 
vember 9. The library is made possible by a respective fields. As courses under the new pro- 
lest of $1,000,000 left in 1935 by the late gram will be short, many units continuing only 
ce G. Chapman, of Milwaukee, a trustee of a week, ordinary collegiate facilities were inade- 
ue college for many years, whose will stipu- quate. Instruction will be mainly through lee- 


ted that $750,000 be used for the erection and tures and discussions among small groups. It is 


tenance of a library or an auditorium and expected that about twenty-five physicians will 


"a residence for the president. The remain- attend medical sessions, for example. The fae- 
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ulty of the university will be augmented by well- 


known leaders in each field of study. 


Tue Pennsylvania Department of Publie In- 
struction on October 10 gave official approval 
to the merger with Bucknell University of the 
Western Classical Institute, a 
preparatory Mount Ps., 
which was obliged to close its doors in 1928. 


Pennsylvania 
school at Pleasant, 
This merger brings to the university the build- 
ings and property of the Mount Pleasant Insti- 
tute and $85,000 in productive endowment, half 
of which will go into the general endowment 
fund and half into scholarship endowment. The 
trustees and alumni of Bucknell University have 
contributed $280,000 toward the restoration of 
the old main building. 


We learn from The Library Journal that the 
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New York Public Library has been asked by 
the directing committee of the New York Tine 
National Book Fair to arrange an exhibit dem- 
onstrating library service to the community dur- 
ing the fortnight of the exhibit, November 5 to 
19. <A large space has been leased for the fair 
on the second floor of the International Building 
of Rockefeller Center directly on Fifth Avenue, 
It is the first time that a Book Fair on so am- 
bitious a scale has been attempted in America. 
Included in the many rooms will be exhibits of 
book making, a paper making machine, a model 
bookshop, a model home library, rare book room, 
an auditorium, special rooms for outdoor books, 
children’s books, art books, ete., and spaces in 
large rooms for fifty publishers to show the 
most interesting aspects of their old and new 
titles. 


DISCUSSION 


THE HARRIS ESSAY ON HORACE MANN 

From the centennial of Horace Mann’s birth 
celebrated in i896, there are certain commen- 
taries which are pertinent to the centennial of 
1937 commemorating Horace Mann’s reforms as 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Kdueation. The educators who contributed to 
the earlier centennial had known Horace Mann 
or they had studied under teachers who had 
known him. They were closer to him and in 
spite of their reverence, they were more critical 
of him than those who honor his memory to-day. 

Dr. Harris analyzed the character of Horace 
Mann very well in an address before the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1896. If one 
might take liberties with the truly respectful 
tone of Dr. Harris, one might condense the ehar- 
acterization and say that Horace Mann was a 
Puritan who thought of himself as a Hebrew 
Prophet, animated with the zeal of a missionary 
and endowed with a crusader’s forthrightness 
of action. Other educators have portrayed him 


as the great pioneer of American education. 
Sculptors have done his statues on heroie elassie 
lines. 

The New 


enabled him to appreciate the contribution of 


England traditions of Dr. Harris 


Horace Mann. Likewise, Dr. Harris’s boyhood 
schooling in rural New England gave him a back- 
ground against which he might visualize Horace 
Mann’s struggles to professionalize the district 
school teachers and to consolidate the district 
schools. 

During the time that Horace Mann was secre 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
‘ation, his conception of society was confined 
to the the district schools. All 
were inadequate. They were often controlled 


situation in 


by petty-minded or unscrupulous _ politicians 
Teaching in the district school was a make-shift 
job—a stepping stone for young lawyers and 
ministers or an admission of failure in an older 
Horace Mann’s attempts to consolidate 
the one-man schools into graded schools aroused 
the enmity of the local board members who 


man. 


wanted to exert an authority on their small dis 
tricts. His journeys over the state presenting 
the advantages of the larger graded schools took 
him farther and farther away from education as 
it had developed along private lines. His bes! 
educational allies might well have been the ex- 
perienced masters of the academies. There wert 
notable characters among them whose coumse. 
might have been very helpful to Horace Mant 
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Dr. Harris explains that Horace Mann made 
enemies among the most capable schoolmasters 


hy criticizing their methods as employed by the 
poorest teachers in the district schools.! 

Dr. Harris knew the academies as well as the 
He attended five New England 
academies between 1847 and 1853, during which 


district school. 


years Horace Mann was still issuing his famous 
reports on edueation. “On my fifth term away, 
at seventeen, I entered the Philips Academy, at 
Andover, Massachusetts, then under the prinei- 
palship of Dr. S. H. Taylor. I had never before 
disciplinary foree that swept me com- 


met a 
pletely off my feet and overcame my capricious 
will. My intellectual work had been all hap- 
hazard, a matter of mere inclination. I now 
heean to hear a great deal about mental disci- 
pline and to see manly industry.”? Thus Dr. 
Harris describes one contemporary of Horace 
Mann whose insistence on book learning was not 
perfunctory. 

Horace Mann’s oral method was a reaction 
against memorization and meaningless reading. 
The objections which the schoolmasters had 
raised seemed logical to Dr. Harris, who pre- 
ferred the economy of learning from the printed 
page as against the overstress of the teacher’s 
personality which was necessary under the oral 
method. Harris felt that the future citizens of 

democracy should be taught to study and 
evaluate printed matter in preparation for adult 
newspaper reading. This lifelong persuasion 
Dr. Harris set forth in his earliest school report, 
that of 1867, when he fitted education into a 
ither utopian republie. 


politician is no director but only an indicator 


popular will. Immediate personal influence 


constantly vanishing element. The conviction 


e people is the final arbiter. The stump orator 


omes insignificant before the editorial in the 


lorning paper. The telegraph and railroad make 


f common consciousness over the country. 


Harris might have recalled a situation in 
‘t. Louis experience when the principal of a 
s academy was president of the St. Louis Board 
Publie Schools and the most prominent lecturer 
ie School of Medicine was the chairman of the 
gi and Normal School Committee of the school 


rd 
i 


VY. T. Harris, ‘‘ How I Was Edneated.’’ Forum, 

951, August, 1886. Reprinted by Appleton, 
College and the Church,’’ the ‘‘How I Was 
ted Papers, ’? pp. 50-59, 1887. 


+ 
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Everyone feels the necessity of knowing every day 
in his life what general interest is touched anywhere 
in the world. . . . To be an American citizen in the 
full sense of that term, then, requires one to be 
possessed of the key to this printed intelligence 

This it 
And it is 
evident that it can be given in no other way than 


the language or the technique that it uses. 
is the province of our schools to give. 


by teaching a pupil to master a printed book. 

All the information that the best of our teachers 
could give to a pupil in the course of ten years 
would not suffice to exhaust a single topie, and it 
would be a poor substitute for the ability obtained 
by mastering one book by himself.’ 


Dr. Harris’s distrust of the object lesson and 
all the 
throughout his school reports. 


variations of oral method continued 
He insisted that 
it was distinetly a European method and should 
not be superimposed on our schools. 

The issue, regarding the superiority of EKuro- 
methods American methods, which 


pean over 


Horace Mann raised with the schoolmasters of 
Boston is regarded as the high spot of his career. 
Mann is praised by his biographers as a brave 
fighter against stagnated conservatism. Even 
Dr. Harris stops short of saying that Horace 
Mann roused public sentiment against teachers, 
thereby revealing that he was not strong as a 
A diplo 


mat and a believer in social integration, Dr. Har- 


leader of professionalized education. 


ris could not have admired Horace Mann’s publie 
methods, however fine his motives may have been. 

“Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity,” said Horace Mann in 
his last address to the students of Antioch Col 
lege. President Eliot’s last address to the stu 
dents of Harvard suggested that they memorize 
Pasteur’s definition of a democracy, “that form 
of government which leaves every citizen free to 
do his best for the publie welfare.” He who 
proposes to win a victory for humanity may 
run into opposition to others who are trying to 
win victories according to their lights. He who 
is modestly contributing his best toward the 
welfare of his fellow men does not crash counter- 
wise with his associates. One recalls the second 
quotation in contrast to the first after reading 
the Harris essay. 

A critical attitude such as Dr. Harris revealed 
soard of 
Year 


the 
Schools. 


3 Thirteenth Annual Report of 
Directors of the St. Louis Public 


> 


ending August 1, 1867, pp. 72, 73. 
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takes nothing away from the honor due to Hor- 
ace Mann for his great consecration of purpose. 
Dr. Harris’s sketch is broad, hastily written, not 
well coordinated, but it suggests the crucial 
situations of Horace Mann’s career, it defines his 
personality, and it clarifies his contribution. 
Lucy M. ScHWIENHER 


Str. Louis, MISSouRI 


TUBERCULOSIS INFECTION IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

SEVERAL months ago there appeared, as an 
“Edueational Event” in the columns of SCHOOL 
AND Society, a report of the infection of school 
children in Germany by a tuberculous teacher. 
We do not need to go outside of our own country 
to find such a deplorable lack in applying our 
knowledge of how to discover tuberculosis infee- 
tion before it reaches the communicable stage. 

Dr. H. D. Lees, director of Student Health 
Service, University of Pennsylvania, gives us 
some striking figures in a paper entitled, “Tu- 
bereulosis among Teachers.” These figures, 
based on the results of studies conducted in vari- 
ous parts of the country, indicate that tubercu- 
losis is found in one out of every 46 teachers. 
“On this basis,” asserts Dr. Lees, “we may as- 
sume that 18,739 tuberculous 
teachers are to-day in active service in schools 
It is obvious, there- 


approximately 


throughout the country. 
fore, that many thousands of schoo] children are 
being daily exposed to the dangers of tubereu- 
lous infection through teacher contacts.” 

The American Association of School Physi- 
cians has a standing committee on tuberculosis, 
of which Dr. J. A. Myers, University of Minne- 
sota, is chairman. This committee is definitely 
urging “that every person seeking employment 
in a school system be adequately examined for 
tuberculosis.” 

The American Student Health 


likewise has a standing committee 


Association 
on tubereu- 
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losis, of which Dr. Lee Ferguson, of Western 
teserve University, is chairman. That commit. 
tee has been at work since 1931, following the 
first National Conference on College Hygiene 
held at Syracuse University which was spon- 
sored by the American Student Health Associa- 
tion, the Presidents’ Committee of Fifty on Col- 
lege Hygiene and the National Health Couneil. 
One of its activities is to collect statistics on the 
incidence of tuberculosis and results of tuber- 
culin testing in college students. 

During the college year 1934-35 more than 
26,000 college students were tuberculin tested, 
representing 42 institutions of higher education; 
29.4 per cent. reacted positively, which means 
that nearly 8,000 of these students were infected 
with the tubercle bacillus. 

Tuberculosis is a preventable, communicable 
disease. “It preventable, why not prevented?” 
was the question put by King Edward VII when 
the British Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was formed in 1898. Progress has 
been made—amazing progress—in the conquest 
of this disease. In 1898 it was the first cause of 
death in the general death rate; now it has 
dropped to seventh place. But it is still first in 
the 15 to 45 age group, and a concentrated effort 
is now being made upon that salient. The 
schools offer the greatest opportunity for pre- 
ventive measures, including education. The sec- 
ond National Conference on College Hygiene, 
under the sponsorship of the same groups which 
called the first conference at Syracuse University 
five years ago, and under the presidency of Dr 
Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University, wil! 
give careful consideration to the problem ot 
tuberculosis, as well as to all the other varied 
college health problems. It meets in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from December 28 to 31. 

LOUISE STRACHAN 

DIRECTOR, CHILD HEALTH EDUCATION, 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGINEERING IN NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGES 
Reports gathered from New England engi- 
neering colleges and technical institutes this fall 
and summarized at the recent meeting of the 


for the 
held at 


New England Section of the Society 
Promotion of Engineering Education, 
the University of Vermont, indicate a genera! 
increase in enrolments. All but two of the six 
teen institutions in this area offering engineering 
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ricula reported gains in freshman enrolment 
from 8 to 46 per cent., the two exceptions 
being Connecticut State and Rhode Island State, 
entering engineering students were 


whose 
chtly fewer than those of a year ago. 
This fall there are 2,018 engineering freshmen 
» New England institutions, as compared with 
1.788 in October, 1935. 
enrolment, including all classes, in these same 


The total engineering 


colleges and technical institutes this year is 
6.691, an inerease of 262 students over 1935. 
Another matter of interest in New England’s 
educational scene this fall is the appointment of 
three new engineering deans. Professor Samuel 
\V. Dudley sueceeds Robert E. Doherty as dean 
of Yale Engineering School, Professor Doherty 
having resigned to aeeept the presidency of the 
At Harvard, 
Dr. Harry Rowe Mimno has been appointed 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


ting dean of the Graduate School of Engineer- 
*, following the retirement of Professor Harry 

E. Clifford, former dean and Gordon MeKay 
votessor of electrical engineering. Professor 
Harry ?. Burden, a member of the Tufts College 
lty since 1913, has been named dean of 
that 
. Bacon, resigned. Professor Frederick 


ngineering at institution, succeeding 

(reorge P 

il. Crabtree, of the civil engineering department, 
erve as assistant dean. 


During the summer a number of new buildings 


ve been erected on the campuses of New 
vland’s engineering schools, with several 


thers immediately in prospect. 
Brown University reports that a new boat 
ise and dormitory 


” 


building is soon to be 

erected at the Brown Outing Reservation, where 

‘eld work in surveying is regularly conducted. 
The board of trustees and the president of 


( 


necticut State College have published a pro- 
ram of development for the college in which 
igineering is given the first divisional consid- 
ration. Under this plan the General Assembly 
the state is being asked to make appropria- 
ns for engineering at Connecticut State Col- 
ege with which to build a new building of gen- 
is dimensions and to equip it completely 
modern engineering apparatus. Several 


«(ditions have already been made to the electri- 
‘engineering laboratory in the way of equip- 
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ment, and a new wing has been added to the 
present engineering building to house the electri- 
‘al machinery laboratory. 

At the University of Maine the eurrieulum in 
chemical engineering has been materially altered 
to inelude courses in unit operations, and a labo- 
ratory for this instruction has been established. 
A summer camp for civil engineering and for- 
estry was operated for the first time at Gilead, 
Maine, during this past summer. A new 40- 
horsepower hydraulic turbine has recently been 
In the Maine 
State Highway Testing Laboratory a machine 


installed in Crosby Laboratory. 


for testing paint for road markings has been 
invented and placed in operation. 

Curriculum changes at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology include: (1) A new course 
in applied physics, designed to meet a growing 
demand for scientists with special training for 
the application of physies in the solution of 
industrial problems. (2) A cooperative course 
in marine transportation extending over five 
years, which will include the subjects of the 
present four-year course, and also provide for a 
(3) Sub- 
jects of instruction undertaken by a student at 


year at sea during the fourth year. 


any one time have been limited to six, in order 
to permit a thorough treatment of each subject 
to avoid the superficiality which results from too 
wide a spread of effort. In general, more time 
is to be devoted to study and less to formal class 
work. Conferences between students and mem- 
bers of the instructing staff will be of increasing 
importance. (4) The entrance requirements of 
the institute have been modified so as to permit 
greater flexibility in the choice of preparatory 
subjects and to make fewer examinations neces 
sary. English, mathematics and physics are still 
required entrance subjects, but the electives 
which may be offered include languages, social, 
biological or physical sciences, mathematics, 
mechanic arts, mechanical drawing, commercial 
The total 


number of entrance credits to be offered remains 


studies, fine arts, drama or music. 


the same. 

The civil engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire has added a new and 
completely equipped soil mechanics laboratory 
to its facilities. This laboratory will be used 


largely during the coming year for senior thesis 
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investigations and such research work as mem- 
The 


engineering experiment station, which has been 


bers of the faculty wish to undertake. 


in operation under the present plan of organiza- 
tion a little less than four years, is working on 
the last twenty-five of nearly four hundred prob- 
lems that have been submitted by industrial con- 
cerns of New Hampshire. These problems have 
come from about 175 different industrial organi- 
zations, representing all sections of the state 
except the very northern part. 

At Northeastern University a substantial wing 
has been added to the engineering building, 
which will house the biology and the electrical 
measurements laboratories. The new biology 
laboratory will comfortably accommodate a see- 


The 


electrical measurements laboratory, already well 


tion of thirty-six students at one time. 


equipped, has been moved into lighter and more 
commodious quarters and furnished with new 
tables and permanent housing. 

A marked increase in the placement of North- 
eastern cooperative students is evident this fall. 
Not only the number but also the types of co- 
operative jobs reflect a very definite improve- 
ment in the industrial situation. Training 
programs that partially or wholly lapsed during 
the recent years of severe economic depression 
are being reestablished with many of the larger 
cooperating companies. 

Rhode Island State School of Engineering has 
suffered the loss through death of two esteemed 
Professor William 


son, of the department of electrical engineering, 


department heads. Ander- 
passed away on December 27 after a brief illness, 
and Professor S. H. Webster, head of the de- 
partment of civil engineering since 1907, failed 
to recover from an operation he was foreed to 
undergo in June. Both men had given their best 
to the upbuilding of the college through its 
critical years of growth. The foundations which 
they laid will give lasting recognition to their 
work and the influence of their kindly personali- 
ties and sterling characters will long be felt on 
the Rhode Island campus. 

The PWA building program at Rhode Island 
State of about one and a quarter million dollars 
is nearing completion. Of engineering interest 
are the new water system and a modern oil- 


tired heating plant of sufficient capacity to meet 
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all probable growth for many years. Other fea. 
tures of general interest in the development of 
Rhode Island State College are a new library 
and administration building, home economies 
building, girls dormitory, dairy group, cafeteria 
and remodelled classrooms. 

A new course leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science in engineering has been approved at 
Tufts College, to be put in operation in Septem- 
ber, 1937. This course is intended for students 
who do not plan to enter on a professional life 
as civil, mechanical or electrical engineers, but 
who wish to enter any of several lines of activity 
with the training which comes from an engineer- 
ing course of study. The first two years will be 
identical with those of any one of the three 
major departmental programs. The junior and 
senior years may be arranged, in conference 
with a major adviser and subject to the approval 
of the executive committee, to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 

The department of electrical engineering at 
the University of Vermont has recently made 
numerous additions to its laboratory equipment, 
and a large amount of equipment will be added 
during the fall semester. A communication and 
electronics laboratory is being organized which 
will be ready for use in the fall of 1937. During 
the summer a 200-mile artificial telephone line 
was constructed for this laboratory. 

Extensive changes in the Alden hydraulic 
laboratory of Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
include the erection of a two-story addition, 
seventy by twenty-eight feet, to the main labo- 
ratory. The penstock has been brought indoors, 
and an additional water supply has been pro- 
vided through a thirty-inch penstock. 
There are now two sources of supply, which 
greatly increases the elasticity of the system. 
The new electronics and communications labora- 
tory in the electrical department has been com- 
pleted, providing material additions to the 
facilities for instructional and investigational 


new 


work. 

A considerable number of new appointments 
to the engineering faculties of New England 
colleges and many promotions in rank also 
marked the opening of the current academic 
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QUOTATIONS 


LORD NUFFIELD’S GIFT TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

We publish to-day a letter from Lord Nuf- 
jeld announeing a gift to Oxford University by 
the donor puts even all his own previous 
public benefactions in the shade. Briefly he 
offers the university one million and a quarter 
younds for the establishment and conduct of an 
Institute of Medical Research. This is, indeed, 


Vbicn 


striking—what is called a sensational—piece 
i news. But in truth there is nothing sudden 
about it. It is no haphazard whim of a rich man 


who wants the eredit of giving away a lot of 
money and does not greatly care who gets it. 
The noble chord on the full organ that resounds 
iis morning has been approached by a long and 
iedfully planned ereseendo, of which it is an 
utegral part. More than eight years have 
passed since W. R. Morris (as Lord Nuffield 
en was) began to show a practical concern 
or the Radeliffe Infirmary. He built it a new 
maternity home. Not long afterwards he bought 
e site of the Radeliffe Observatory, and when 
time was ripe he enlarged and modernized 
Infirmary and a little later equipped the 
Institute of Medical Research, which has been at 
vk for rather more than a year. 
What sums of money Lord Nuffield spent on 
ese benefactions to medicine need not here be 
ecorded, partly beeause, great as they were, 
ey are small compared with the gift announced 
‘lis morning, and partly because the vital factor 
not the money but the continuous purpose, the 
ractical interest and the far-seeing policy which 
ave directed the money. Medicine, it 
irdly be said, is not Lord Nuffield’s only inter- 
Years ago he generously supported the 
‘epartment of Spanish Studies in Oxford Uni- 
St. Peter’s Hall is among his bene- 


need 


ersity ; 
ciaries, and even in approaching the vice-chan- 
rellor with his latest and largest gift he offers 
*0 £100,000 to the appeal which (as is now 
‘rst made known to the public) the university is 
‘iortly to launch for the provision of essential 


SPTV1GeS, 


By this supplementary offer he shows 
unself aware that his gift of a million and a 
(uarter will do nothing to lighten the univer- 
ity’s burden in the performance of existing and 
‘gular functions, and he chooses a form of re- 
der which is both emphatic and exemplary 


As much money as ever will be required by the 
University Chest for its many needs, and much 
more still if present and future burdens are to 
But that is another 
Lord Nuffield’s letter 
To quote his 


be worthily shouldered. 
matter, and one which 
shows that he has not overlooked. 
own words, the progress of medical science and 
the conditions under which medical practice is 
carried on are among his main interests, and his 
purpose is to advance medical science by en- 
abling his university to take the lead in researeh 
and the hospitals of his native town to cooperate 
in making Oxford the greatest of medical 
centers. 

Bis dat qui cito dat; but he gives thrice who 
watches and plans and waits for the right mo- 
ment. The moment seized by Lord Nuffield came 
at the close of the British Medical Association’s 
annual meeting held at Oxford last July. In his 
inaugural address to that meeting Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard, in the “double personality” of Regius 
professor of medicine in the university and 
president of the British Medical Association, 
had led his hearers through his vision of organ- 
ized health centers, in which research and prac- 
tice should give mutual aid, to a loftier vision 
still, the vision of a school of researeh in which 
men and women, freed from the burden of prae- 
tice and of routine teaching, should give their 
lives to research and train others to do the same. 
It was his “ambitious dream” that Oxford should 
be the home of such a school; and thanks to Lord 
Nuffield Oxford is to see that ambitious dream 
come true. In the seven centuries or so during 
which medicine has been studied at Oxford, the 
University of Linacre, of Sydenham, of Kidd, of 
Acland, of Osler, has known perhaps few dawns 
of greater promise than this, and has been given 
no fuller an opportunity of doing herself justice 
in the field of medicine. Research is a matter of 
learning. It profits by the academic atmosphere 
and surroundings. And Oxford is peculiarly 
fitted for the prosecution of medical research. 
Within convenient distance, the university is al- 
ready well equipped with other scientifie depart- 
ments, and intends, as the vice-chancellor an- 
nounced in his annual oration last week, to make 
that equipment still more efficient; and, with 
Lord Nuffield’s help, the Radcliffe Infirmary and 
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the Maternity Home have become a modern in- 
stitution capable of giving facilities for research, 
and with the cooperation of the Oxford Eye 
Hospital and the Wingfield-Morris Orthopaedic 
Hospital will provide something like 700 beds. 
Another smaller, but not negligible, point is that 
Oxford is within easy reach of London. 

that 
inquiry 


Research is a word suggests to some 


unpractical after useless 


The truth appears to be that in 


minds an 
knowledge. 
medicine practice suffers much for want of re- 
search. Knowledge gained at the bedside is 
lost for want of cultivation in the laboratory. 
On the other hand, knowledge gained in the 
laboratory is wasted for want of communication 
between researcher and practitioner. Only when 
research and practice are working together and 
working their best will medicine be free to do 
all it should do for the health of the individual 
Clinieal research must go 
the 


biochemistry, 


and of the nation. 
hand 


sc1lences 


in hand with research in ancillary 
physiology, anatomy, 
pathology, pharmacology; and the need is for 
can be 


such research 


BOOKS ON 


THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF AN 
ENGLISH COLLEGE 


an institution in which 


A VOLUME of unusual significance and interest 
has just been received, entitled “The Finances 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge,”! and written 
by Sir Henry Fraser Howard, the senior bursar 
and also a fellow of the college. The book is an 
account of the financial and business administra- 
tion of St. John’s College from 1511 to 1926—a 
period of over four hundred years. The volume 
is significant to the financial and business ad- 
ministrators of colleges and universities because 
ot 
pleteness of the financial and other records on 


its scholarliness and the very unusual com- 


which it is based. It should be of great interest 
because of the similarity of the problems met 
and overcome by St. John’s College and those 
encountered by institutions of higher education 
in this country. Although there are many his- 
of 
very few, if any, deal adequately with the finan- 


tories American colleges and universities, 


cial and business history of the institutions. 


1 Sir Henry Fraser Howard, ‘‘ An Aceount of the 
Finances of The College of St. John the Evangelist 
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carried on by men and women specially fitted 
and trained for the work, and so remunerated 
that they need divert none of their energy and 
thought to private or institutional practice, oy 
to the ordinary training of medical students. 
Such an institute is that sketched in Lord Nuf- 
field’s letter. It may need some more beds and 
some more laboratories; but the chief outlay will 
be on brains, not bricks. It ean now be made 
worth the while of the best men to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the duties of the three new 
professorships, and worth the while of their 
assistants to give their lives to this form of the 
pursuit of truth. A post-graduate course in 
such a school will raise the standard of consulta- 
tion and of teaching in general, and on the other 
hand association with the clinical researchers 
ean not fail to be of advantage to the honorary 
staffs of the Oxford hospitals. The 
therefore promises to do more than provide foi 
research under ideal conditions; it will raise the 
whole standard of medicine, in Oxford first, and, 
through Oxford, all over the country.—7) 


scheme 


London Times. 


EDUCATION 


Some may wonder why a volume in this spe 
cialized field of administration should be con 
sidered significant. It is true, of course, that 
the objectives and purposes of educational in- 


stitutions are the furtherance of knowledge 
through research, and the dissemination of 


knowledge through the instruction of studenis 
and others. The author has stated the situation 
very fairly when he says (page 1): 


It is of course recognized that the financial side 
of administration, in the case of a Corporation as 
of a Government, is ancillary to its primary func 
tions, and that its revenues exist only for the pur 
pose of carrying out those functions. Any account 
therefore of the finances of the College would ' 
incomplete which did not deal with the manner 1 
whieh its revenues were allocated. The aims 10 
view at the time of its foundation have necessaril) 
undergone modification with the passage of years, 
but they do not differ in essence from those set 0¥' 
Statutes—‘‘ education, religion, 


7? Some _ reference 


in the modern 
learning and _ research. 
therefore be made to the development of the sys 
tem of teaching and to the organization of th 


must 





in the University of Cambridge, 1511-1926.”’ 
York: Maemillan Company, 1935. 
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staff employed for the purpose. But proper finan- 
cial administration is no less important because it 
is ancillary to the main purpose of administration. 
Experience shows that failure on this side tends 

lowe r the standard of administration as a whole. 


Throughout the volume, although the financial 
and business history of the college is predomi- 
nant, the aecademie factors and implications 
which have affected the various financial prae- 
tices are clearly deseribed. 

The book is indeed scholarly. 
analysis of factual data collected from original 
documents still in the muniment room of St. 
John’s College. It is extremely readable. Gen- 
eral principles of administration which were 
followed at different periods in the institution’s 
history are stated and are followed by illustra- 
The close 


It is a careful 


tions of their practical application. 
relationship between the financial welfare and 
position of the college and the industrial and 
agricultural development of England during the 
ame period is pointed out from time to time. 
In addition to these historical facts and figures, 
a large number of extremely interesting inci- 
dents, situations and practices are reported. 
Although a true appreciation of the volume can 
be gained only through a personal reading, some 
if the more outstanding features that impressed 
the present writer might be mentioned. 

As stated previously, the historical facts on 
which the volume is based are taken from pri- 
iy sources of information; that is, account 
books, minute books and other records which 
‘xtend back almost to the time the college was 
tounded, April 9, 1511. One of these books, the 
“Rentals,” contains annual statements of income 


and expenditure under various classifications 
for an unbroken period of 371 years. It is 
probably the most important financial record of 


+ 


le institution, and is still maintained, although 
the classifieation of the accounts has been modi- 
ed several times. The “Balance Book” shows 
or an unbroken period of 312 years balances in 
‘he Various aceounts of the institution at the 
ose of the audit each year, as certified by the 
roper authorities. The college also is in pos- 
session of a number of documents relating to 
the various estates which it holds as the assets 


or its endowment funds. Among these docu- 


ment 


its are the earliest court records showing the 
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transfer of the estates to the college. One of 
the earliest of these bears the date 1430 and 
records the transfer of an estate from the Crown 
to an individual who later bequeathed the prop- 
erty to the college. 

Another interesting illustration of the con- 
tinuity of records and practices is the faet that 
the college has maintained banking connections 
with one of its firms, Messrs. Gosling and Com- 
pany, since 1765. 

A number of other account books extending 
over long periods of time bear unique names, 
such as the “Thin Red Book,” the “Thick Black 
Book,” the “Thin Black Book” and the “White 
Vellum Book.” It would be interesting to know 
how complete the financial records are among 
the oldest colleges and universities of this coun- 
try. 

Much of the volume deals with the endowment 
funds of St. John’s College. As would be ex- 
pected, in early years the assets of these funds 
consisted entirely of lands which the college held 
and operated itself. It was interesting to note 
that the college to-day is still in possession of 
some of the estates given to it in its very earliest 
history. One, the estate known as Bradley, in 
Suffolk, came into the possession of the college 
in 1520, over four hundred years ago. 

It was not until 1749 that the college consid- 
ered other types of investments than real prop- 
erty. In that year fifteen East India Company 
bonds were purchased and placed in the chest 
of the institution as investments of part of its 
endowment funds. Problems of investing en- 
dowment funds faced the financial officers from 
that time on. In one ease the senior bursar, 
who had strongly urged the institution to invest 
in a block of corporate bonds, was required to 
pay out of his own pocket the amounts by which 
the college endowment funds were reduced 
through the failure of the corporations. The 
author does not state whether the investment 
officers are to-day required to make up any 
losses through bad investments. 

An extremely interesting situation relating to 
the income from endowment funds is that of the 
form of payment of rents on the various estates. 
In the late 1500’s it beeame the practice to pay 
some of the rents “in kind” rather than in eur- 
reney. Thus, many of the leases which had pre- 
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viously specified certain payments in money 
now called for the payment in specified amounts 
of corn, malt, pease, beans, etc. In some cases, 
chickens, pigeons and pigs also were used for 
the payment of rents. At one period in the 
history of the college, because of the high prices 
of commodities and the low valuation of money, 
the rents paid “in kind” were exceedingly more 
valuable to the college than rents paid in eur- 
rency, and during this time many of the tenants 
employed every means possible to have leases 
drawn up e¢alling for the payment of rents in 
money rather than “in kind.” 

The organization of the institution for finan- 
cial and business administration is clearly de- 
scribed, and the historical development is shown. 
In 1516 the first code of laws governing these, 
as well as other matters of the college, was set 
up. According to these Statutes, the chief ad- 
ministrative authority was placed in the hands 
of the Master. 
(page 10) 


Hlowever, he was expected 


to consult with and to obtain the assent of the 
seven Seniors in all important and weighty matters 
and also to summon and obtain the concurrence of 
the Fellows as a whole before committing the Col- 
lege in various questions relating to the College 
Properties. Subject to this, Statutes 
templated that the Master should be primarily re- 


these con- 


sponsible for the management of the financial 


affairs of the College. He was instructed to ar- 
range for the production of the yearly accounts 
of bailiffs and farmers, to maintain and produce 
to the Fellows quarterly accounts of receipts and 
expenditure and of any amounts due to or by the 
College, and also to prepare a yearly statement of 
the aecounts of the College. 

statutes modified this 
somewhat. <A later code stated that (page 10) 
ei eee Master 
unassisted judgment the better it would be for 


Later arrangement 


less the acted on his own 


the administration of the College. ‘4 

From the very beginning an officer known as 
the bursar was responsible for much of the 
financial administration of the institution and 
for the accounts and reports. The early statutes 
enjoined the fellows to make frequent changes 
in the personnel of this office. It was not until 
comparatively recent years that well-trained and 


experienced men were selected for the position 
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and maintained as long as their services were 
satisfactory. Sir Henry Fraser Howard has 
served the institution as its senior bursar since 
October 1, 1923, and his immediate predecessor 
held the position for fifteen years. 

Early in its history, the institution seemed to 
be in danger of being taxed out of existence by 
authorities, and it was only 
through very careful management and judicious 
appeals to the Crown that the college was re- 
lieved of the payment of many of the taxes 


governmental 


imposed on it. 

Throughout the history of the college, the 
classification of the accounts was of considerable 
importance, and many changes were made from 
time to time. Included as Appendix VIII of 
the volume are complete statements of income 
and expenditure for each year from 1770 to 
1926. 
various changes in the forms of the reports are 
New headings are brought in, old 


As one examines these statements, the 


apparent. 
ones are dropped, and reelassifications of items 
are made from time to time. At present the 
college is following a more or less standard 
classification of accounts and report forms re- 
quired by the University of Cambridge of all 
colleges affiliated with it. 

This account of the financial history of the 
College of St. John is recommended to the busi- 
ness officers of colleges and universities in this 
country as an instructive and interesting docu- 
ment. One may wonder sometimes about the 
value of reviewing past history and considering 
events which have already transpired. Another 
quotation from the volume gives one good reason 
why it may be valuable to give thought and 
attention to what has happened before (page 
259) : 


We are apt to speak of the world-wide economi 
crisis of the last few years as being unique in char 
acter, but previous crises have brought their own 
difficulties with them, and these doubtless were no 


less serious for our predecessors than ours are !0! 


The resilience which the College has 


us to-day. 
-hacks 


shown in the past in recovering from the se’ 
arising from adverse conditions testifies convine- 
ingly to the inherent stability of the original foun 
dation laid by Fisher. 
GrorGE E. Van DYKE 
FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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REPORTS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AT THE 
CROSSROADS! 
NEED OF A NATIONAL PROGRAM 

SecoNDARY edueation ean no longer be re- 
carded as a matter chiefly of local concern. It 
is no longer a matter chiefly of state concern. It 
has come to be so closely interwoven with the 
veneral social program of America that, what- 
ever the basis for its support, it must be regarded 
as essentially a national concern and responsibil- 
ity, with control vested chiefly in the communi- 
ties where the schools are located. Therefore, 
if it is to meet the vital needs of our society, it 
must have a national program planned in aecord- 
ance with the best principles and practices of 
education. The need for such a program to 
serve as the basis for the further development 
f secondary edueation is among the most urgent 
problems of the country. 


One of the inherent outcomes of the historical 


levelopment of secondary education was lack of 
agreement on fundamental principles and prac- 


+) 
Ices. 


It has never had a clearly formulated 
plan based on sound edueational philosophy. 
Social changes, which have affected the character 


f secondary edueation together with these weak- 


nesses in the program, have produced a situation 
which can no longer be ignored. If secondary 
education is to go forward, it must have a com- 
prehensive, intelligent and long-sighted national 
Although it has to its eredit 
great and unique achievements, the future should 
see a greater effectiveness on the part of this 


mportant ageney of society. 


plan or program. 


But a stage in 
its development has been reached where this is 
possible only through an appropriate national 


program 


First Steps in EstaBLisHInG A NATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Vuring the past three years the Committee on 
Urientation of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association has studied the secondary education 
scene. Its report to the department is being 
published in two volumes. The first volume, 


| ‘Contributed by the Committee on Planning, 
i, ning gy of Secondary School Principals of the 
‘ational Education Association, Thomas H. Briggs, 


9) 


Kudolph D, Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, John H. 


i 


yson, Francis L. Bacon, chairman. 





“Issues of Secondary Education,” has been pub- 
lished. The second, “Special Functions of See- 
ondary Edueation,” is finished and will be 
available in January, 1937. This report sets 
forth the results of an attempt to establish the 
groundwork of such a national program for see 
ondary education. It intends to set forth a 
practical and desirable basis for the further 
development of American secondary education. 

The members of the committee which made 
this investigation are: Francis L. Bacon, Thomas 
H. Briggs, chairman, Will French, Arthur 
Gould, Sidney B. Hall, Fred J. Kelly, John A. 
Lester, Rudolph D. Lindquist, Truman G. Reed, 
Heber H. Ryan, Francis T. Spaulding and Cur- 


tis H. Threlkeld. These 


almost every phase of secondary education as 


members represent 
well as the various sections of the country. They 
were aided in making the study by numerous 
individuals and more than seventy groups of 
secondary-school administrators. The undertak- 
ing was financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and by an appropriation from the department. 

The committee believes that the profession 
must definitely plan for a national program of 
education. Examination of current educational 
practices in the United States reveals numerous 
inherent conflicts—of theory with theory, of 
theory with practice and of one kind of practice 
with another. The committee believes that to 
bring these more important conflicts to light is 
the first step in planning this program as well 
as in the improvement of education generally. 
To suggest which possible alternative in a given 
conflict is the more in harmony with the major 
social ideals of America and to indicate the 
educational procedure which adherence to this 
alternative would dictate, is the second step. 
The results of the committee’s attempt to take 
these initial steps are set forth in the first volume 
of the report under the title, “Issues of Secon- 
dary Education.” 


Tue TEN GREAT CONFLICTS OR ISSUES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The investigation of the committee brought to 


light ten such conflicts of major importance. 
These, listed in the order in which they were 
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presented by the committee, together with a 
brief statement of the alternative selected, are 
presented below: 

IssuE I. Shall secondary education be pro- 
vided at public expense for all normal tndi- 
viduals or for only a limited number? 

Ideally, the realization of American democ- 
racy calls for a comprehensive program of see- 
ondary schools, supported at publie expense and 
Practically, such 
Its devel- 


open to all normal individuals. 
a program is at present unattainable. 
opment is blocked in part by at least temporary 
limitations on what the secondary school can do 
for certain types of pupils. Its development is 
blocked also by the inadequacy of current meth- 
ods of financial administration. But until edu- 
cators have tried whole-heartedly to correct the 
defects in the present system by experimenta- 
tion, better planning and more resourceful lead- 
ership, and have made extensive reforms in the 
financial support and administration of secon- 
dary education, they can not concede that a 
universal program can not be made both effective 
and financially possible. There is every reason 
to believe that with these reforms, America can 
both finance and make effective a program for 
all. 

IssvE II. Shall secondary education seek to 
retain all pupils in school as long as they wish 
to remain, or shall it transfer them to other 
agencies under educational supervision when, in 
the judgment of school authorities, these agen- 
cies promise to serve better the pupils’ immeadi- 
ate and probable future needs? 

The school must see to it that a pupil has 
gained a reasonable command of the minimum 
essentials demanded by society and has made a 
direct trial of an adequate range of differentiated 
activities with the help of a broad program of 
has 
reached the point of diminishing educational 


guidance before it can consider that he 
returns. But with adequate safeguards, if a 
pupil should fail—not by standard of effort 
or of group accomplishment, but in the sense 
of inability to attain or make reasonable prog- 
ress toward some properly defined, socially valu- 
then the policy of adopting 
the school to him should end, and a policy of 


able competence 


finding some more constructive activity begin. 


The best means of dealing with the problem 
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would be to set up an agency, distinct from the 
secondary school but an integral and respectable 
part of the state educational system, devoted to 
that special purpose. Once such an agency was 
established, the schools could both justly and 
wisely adopt the policy of directing into more 
appropriate forms of activity pupils whose con- 
tinued school work promised no profitable re- 
turn. The need for this new branch of the state 
educational program and the services it could 
render are so great as to make its eventual devel- 
opment imperative. 

IssuE III. Shall secondary education be con- 
cerned only with the welfare and progress of the 
individual, or with these only as they contribute 
to the welfare and progress of society? 

Given a broad interpretation, the welfare and 
progress of the individual is practically synony- 
mous with the welfare and progress of society. 
But until this fact is accepted, a real issue per- 
sists. Processes of socialization have frequently 
brought personal desires into conflict with group 
aims. We may now expect such conflicts to 
increase, and we shall need some new principle to 
resolve them. 
may be found in the social and civic view of edu- 
cation suggested in the statement that “the State 
maintains'free public education to perpetuate 
itself and to promote its own interests.” 

The American tradition of individualism is 
still militant enough to devise objections to this 
point of view, but the circumstances of modern 
Even- 


Such a principle for education 


life are pressing it irresistibly upon us. 
tually, both school people and public must accept 
it. The acceptance of this alternative offers new 
challenges and opportunities and demands that 
certain decisions be made and their responsibili- 
ties accepted. It will demand a new curriculum 
revision based upon a social view of education 
and also a reformation in the training and selec 
tion of teachers. 

Issue IV. Shall secondary education provide 
a common curriculum for all, or differentiated 
offerings? . 

The common curriculum is defined as the kine 
of curriculum in which all pupils in the same 
grade of the same school system take the same 
subjects. The term “differentiated curriculum 
applies to all those curricula which do not con- 
form to the above definition. Secondary schoo's 
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io not attempt to provide a differentiated 


er 
whien ¢ 


curriculum or to allow for differences in a pupil’s 
{ progress are conspicuously rare, but 


tte O 
there are many and serious limitations which 
‘end to keep a large number of schools, particu- 
‘viv the small schools, within a common range 
offerings. The conclusion of the committee 
that the objectives desired for all youth can 
ye achieved only by differentiated offerings in 


accordance With the needs and capacities of the 


pups. 

The final resolution of this issue takes into 
account both the need for social integration and 
the importance of recognizing individual differ- 
ences in promoting economy of learning and in 
providing the specialization which life demands. 
t is a mistake, however, to assume that social 
utegration requires common experiences for all 
ndividuals. A differentiated curriculum can 
serve both integration and _ specialization, 
vhereas a common curriculum ean not. 

Issue V. Shall secondary education include 

utional training, or shall it be restricted to 

eneral education? 

Vocational education is here used to inelude 

| activities directed by schools for the specific 
purpose of preparing individuals for successful 
participation in different fields of service. Few 
people would dispute the value of vocational 
education, but many would disagree on the man- 
ver in Which it should be provided. 

\ careful evaluation of the objections to voca- 
onal education in the secondary school does not 
ead to the conclusion that training for voea- 

ual lite should be omitted from its program. 
The school’s funetion of promoting social in- 

tegration provides in itself a sufficient justifica- 
lion for including vocational training in its pro- 
gram. Objections to voeational education do 
int fo important modifieations in the programs 

uich schools offer. There is a real need for a 
‘ynamic program of vocational education for 
econdary schools planned so as to be as prac- 

as present knowledge permits. 

issup VI. Shall secondary education be pri- 
‘rily directed toward preparation for advanced 

es, or shall it be primarily concerned with 
ine value of its own courses? 

‘troughout most of their history the secon- 


ey } ( Ie ’ . ° 
hools of America have been dominated 
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by the colleges and universities and their eur- 
ricula organized primarily with a view toward 
preparation for advanced studies. But the plain 
fact of modern times is that new conditions in 
society call for new types of secondary-school 
curricula. The college preparatory course is 
inadequate. Educators should have no difficulty 
in choosing an alternative. Their experience 
and their knowledge indicate unmistakably that 
secondary education should be primarily con- 
cerned with the value of their own courses. 

After weighing all the arguments on the vari- 
ous aspects of the issue in their historical setting 
and in the light of all available facts on present- 
day situations, the committee arrived at a deci- 
sion unanimously in favor of the alternative of 
secondary education as primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses. 

Issuz VII. Shall secondary education accept 
conventional school subjects as fundamental 
categories under which school experiences shall 
be classified and presented to students, or shall 
it arrange and present experiences in fundamen- 
tal categories directly related to the performance 
of such functions of secondary schools m a 
democracy as increasing the ability and the 
desire better to meet socio-civic, economic, 
health, leisure-time, vocational and pre-voca- 
tional problems and situations? 

For a long time the curriculum has been the 
center of controversy. Should the traditional 
subdivisions of knowledge be retained as the best 
basis for modifying it as needed or should it be 
completely reorganized on the basis of what 
pupils should do in life?) In American secon- 
dary schools to-day, curricula are organized in 
two ways. Under the more common type of 
organization, the subjects of the curriculum are 
grouped into departments, such as history or 
science. Each of these subjects is further sub- 
divided into sections or topics such as electricity 
in physies or the reconstruction period in Ameri- 
van history. The other type disregards more or 
less completely the conventional plan of organi- 
zation, the substitution of some other categories 
which seem to agree more closely with the fune- 
tional use of knowledge. 

The committee does not believe that a ecur- 
riculum utilizing conventional subjects as the 
categories under which school experiences are 
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organized presents a defensible method of pro- 
It, therefore, adheres to the second 
alternative, supporting categories which are 
more fundamental because inherently involved 
and directly concerned with the proposed fune- 


cedure. 


tions of American secondary schools and because 
more in harmony with the present-day demands 
of psychology of learning. We need a new cur- 
riculum—one consciously designed and organ- 
ized to serve the purpose of the school in the 
best way. It should be divided into two kinds 
of learning activities in keeping with the double 
functions of the school—to train boys and girls 
for cooperative action in a more equitable social 
order and to make them productive members of 
society. 

Issue VIII. 


sent merely organized knowledge, or shall it also 


Shall secondary education pre- 


assume responsibility for attitudes and ideals? 

This issue assumes great importance from the 
very fact that a pupil’s experience in school will 
surely affect his attitudes and ideals, whether the 
school accepts any responsibility for them or not. 
An attitude is used here to mean “a stabilized 
set or disposition.” The word ideals is here used 
to indicate those larger wholes, those generaliza- 
tions, conscious or unconscious, into which, on 
the basis of experiences, an individual’s emotion- 
alized attitudes tend to arrange themselves, and 
which in turn, once present, serve to give signifi- 
cance to attitudes themselves. 

If to be well-informed always meant to be 
good-intentioned, a policy of laissez-faire in the 
development of attitudes and ideals might be 
justified. Unfortunately, there is too much evi- 
dence that this is not so. Nor ean edueators 
neglect this aspect of training because they are 
unable to measure the results of their efforts. 
Nor is it enough to leave training for attitudes 
and ideals to the elementary grades. 

Educators should recognize both in theory and 
in practice that secondary education must plan 
as definitely for the development of desired atti- 
tudes and ideals as for instruction in organized 
knowledge. They must develop a more vital 
curriculum and place in charge of classrooms 
teachers of rectitude and sincerity who have been 
trained to realize the importance of developing 
desirable ideals and attitudes in pupils. 

IX. 


ISSUE Shall secondary education seek 
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merely the adjustment of students to prevailing 
social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction 
of society? 

This issue revealed differences of opinion 
within the committee which provoked more dis. 
cussion and led to a conclusion less satisfactory 
to all members than any of the other issues, The 
case for both sides of the issue is presented jm- 
partially without any final resolution being 
made. 

The argument that secondary education should 
seek the adjustment of the individual to prevail. 
ing social ideals rests upon the belief that, while 
social change is desirable, in fact inevitable, the 
direction of that change in a democracy is 4 
responsibility of the majority of the adult pub- 
lic. The majority of the committee agreed wit! 
this point of view. 

The committee believes that the final resolution 
of the issue must come through developing in 
practice techniques of action that will enable 
secondary education to come to terms with the 
demands of the community. No one knows what 
social ideals are really approved by the higher 
conscience of the time. It is proposed as the 
first and most fundamental step in the satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem that the task oi 
discovering and defining the social ideals which 
can command the adherence of the American 
people be given over to a commission of particu- 
larly able and representative minds. 

IssuE X. Granting that education is a “grad- 
ual, continuous, unitary process,” shall secondary 
education be presented merely as a phase of such 
a process, or shall it be organized as distinct but 
closely articulating part of the entire educational 
program with peculiarly emphasized functions 
of its own? 

The position stated in the first clause of the 
issue “that education is properly a ‘gradual, 
continuous, unitary process,’ ” is the only one 
that is tenable, either logically or psychologi- 
cally. Therefore, it is up to educators to pro- 
vide boys and girls school experiences which 
promote an education of that kind. Obvious’) 
the only question that calls for discussion 0 
debate is the practical relationship of thos 
school experiences which are called secondary 
education to the continuous growth of the ind: 
vidual. 


s 
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Administrative necessity and the changing 
seeds of children as they grow in age dictate 
‘he division of the sehool system into separate 
mits. On the other hand, a fusion of school 
mits in contrast to separation is desirable if the 
continuity of the edueational process is to be 
preserved. Fortunately, promotion through sev- 
eral administrative units does not make a con- 
tinuous edueation impossible. In fact, there are 
several advantages to it. After educators have 
Jone what they can by administrative expedients 
ty make the secondary schools serve the con- 
tinuity of the educational process, they must 
then complete, by other means, an articulation 
between the secondary school program and the 
program which other units in the school offer. 
The committee emphasizes the need of far better 
articulation than now exists among the different 


nits of the system. 


Usk OF THIS INFORMATION 

lhis report is a challenge to all professionally 
ninded teachers and administrators connected 
vith secondary schools. Its full significance can 
be appreciated until the entire report has 
wen read and discussed. In this brief presenta- 
tion no attempt has been made to show the inter- 
elationships of the different issues, the various 
rguments of their different aspects or their 
any impheations. It is hoped that the ideas 
vhich the study contains will be widely used and 
hat the secondary-edueation people will clarify 
‘heir own thinking and then aequaint the public 
ith the issues. The information should be used 
vy discussion groups of secondary-school people, 
staff meetings, college and university classes 
education, professional gatherings, confer- 
ences and curriculum reconstruction groups. It 
ontains a wealth of information on the trends 
nd needs in guidance, curriculum reconstrue- 


n, publie relations of schools, civie education 


nd other educational matters of particular sig- 


cance at the present time. 
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THE NExT CONTRIBUTION 


As stated in the discussion of Issue X, one of 
the greatest and most pressing needs in educa- 
tion is that of better articulation. To achieve 
this the special functions of each unit which 
make up the educational program should be 
determined, so that it may know what contribu- 
tions are expected of it to the directed growth 
of each individual. At present there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to what the elementary school, 
the secondary school and the college should 
attempt; and, as a result, there are vast over- 
lappings in effort and conspicuous gaps in ac- 
complishment. An attempt to define the “special 
functions” of secondary education is the second 
contribution of the Committee on Orientation. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PLANNING 

With the report of the Committee on Orienta- 
tion as a basis for further contributions to secon- 
dary education, the department has set up a 
Committee on Planning to carry on the work. 
Its chief aim is to work out plans for expanding 
the services of the department, carry on investi- 
gations in the field of secondary education, and 
to stimulate discussion of the trends, issues and 
problems of secondary education. It is gather- 
ing a list of the most pertinent and significant 
problems in secondary education before outlin- 
ing a complete program of action. One of its 
activities is to stimulate discussion of the issues 
among the various groups and to organize dis- 
cussion groups of secondary school people to 
give consideration to the issues. Several such 
groups have already been formed and are oper- 
ating in various parts of the country. Sugges- 
tions are being prepared for these discussion 
groups, which will be sent upon request. Those 
who wish to take advantage of these suggestions 
may do so by writing the Committee on Plan- 
ning, Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EDUCATION OF TRANSIENTS 
'0 the casual observer, a transient is little 
ort of an illiterate tramp who, perhaps justly, 


ac ~#} os . . 
as been reduced to his present status chiefly 


because of educational and personality defi- 
ciencies. It would surprise this observer to 
learn that the unwelcome “fundless tourist” has 


an educationa! advantage over the average per- 
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son in the general resident population. How- 
ever, this fact is evident from an analysis of 
years of schooling completed by 26,898 unat- 
tached individuals registered for relief at the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
transient bureaus of 13 representative cities 
during September, 1934. At the time these data 
were gathered, the transient population of the 
United States approximated 220,000 persons 
and the resident relief population, 18,400,000.1 

But first, what is a transient? Common usage 
defines a transient as a person who leaves his 
home community in favor of life on the road. 
The term includes the chronie wan- 
derer, the depression transient and the migrant. 
Indeed, when these three varieties are resolved 
into their least common denominator, the differ- 
Members of the 


transient 


ence is virtually one of degree. 
first two categories start with a view to a rather 
protracted period of more or less aimless wander- 
ing; the migrant leaves one community with a 
fixed geographical goal in mind. 

The underlying causes of transieney are mul- 
In the main, transients are set in motion 
Therefore, it 


tiple. 
by the impact of the depression. 
may be said that economic exigency constitutes 
the primary force propelling transients onward. 
Inadequately provided for maturing children 
leave overburdened families in quest of the pro- 
verbial land of milk and honey. Other impor- 
tant primary reasons for transiency consist of 
adventure, domestic trouble, visits and health. 
Unfortunately, transiency for most migrants is 
crowned with dismal failure in so far as ability 
to procure work is concerned. Nevertheless, it 
affords a narrow avenue of eseape from the eco- 
nomic paralysis suffered by the home community. 

It is interesting to observe that the migratory 
habit of the American people serves as a strong 
secondary motive facilitating movement. Large- 
scale migrations have continually played an im- 
portant rdle in the development of the United 
States. 
and transition from feudal to modern economic 


Religious persecutions, political turmoil 


society in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Europe caused the settlement of this country. 


1 Although the statistics quoted herein were 
obtained from the Division of Research, Statistics 
and Finance of the FERA, that organization is in 
no way responsible for interpretations or opinions 
expressed by the writer. 
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Later, Americans were pried loose from the East 
through the incentives provided by the gold rush 
of 1849, by the railroad construction era follow. 
ing 1850, by the Homestead Act of 1862 with 
its offer of free lands and by oil booms with 
their promise of greater fortune. Still later, at 
the turn of the century, migration reversed its 
essential rural direction in favor of a back-to- 
the-city trend in response to opportunities 
attendant upon the development of large scale 
business and a complex urban society. But 
soon after the onslaught of the most recent 
major depression, population flow again assumed 
an agrarian direction. So it is obvious that in 
this country there is prevalent a high degree of 
mobility. Earlier migrants earned the title of 
pioneer; the depression migrant, perhaps a mod- 
ern counterpart of the pioneer, was styled 
transient. 

In view of the fact that the FERA began 
retrenchment? in transient relief activities in 
August of 1935, at first glance, enumeration of 
education of transients receiving relief may 
appear to be a mere gesture dedicated to one 
phase of socio-economic history. However, this 
interpretation is not a valid one, since tran- 
siency, its causes, its characteristics, its results, 
its solutions, remain essentially unaltered. True, 
the increased difficulty of procuring transient 
assistance following withdrawal of federal sup- 
port has probably affected a substantial diminu- 
tion in the size of the transient population. But 
this has not been without expense to the local 
communities, since now they must help afford 
sustenance to persons who during the life of the 
FERA transient program would have been cared 
for by the Federal Government. 


AGE AND EDUCATION 


Most outstanding in their schooling perform- 
ance are the young transients. Those in the 15 
to 19 age interval comprise the best educated 
group; only 24 per cent. complete less than eight 
years of schooling. Above this age, education 
bears an inverse relationship to age. Therefore, 
the transients over 44 years of age make the 
poorest showing of all groups, with 49 per cent. 

2 Federal funds are still available for transient 


relief in those states where the final August, 1999 
FERA grant was so allocated. 
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completing less than eight grades of schooling. 
It must be remembered, however, that the tran- 
sient is young. In fact, the median age of the 
nattaehed transient is under 27 years. For the 
ave interval in which this median age falls (25 
to 34), only 31 per cent. attained less than a 
crammar school education. Half of this age 
croup completed from 8 to 11 years of school 
work; and 19 per cent. attained 12 or more years 
of schooling. This age differential offers the 
chief explanation of the favorable position of 


the transients’ schooling as compared with that 
of the resident population. Compulsory attend- 
ance laws, inereased and improved facilities, 
rising age level (at the lower extreme) at which 
industry will absorb workers, and advances of 
other social and eeconomie forces have united to 
increase the level of edueation of the younger 


Americans. Sinee the transient group is 
younger than the general population, the two 
groups are not directly comparable. If data 


for identical age groups were available, the ad- 
vantage would probably shift to the side of the 
resident population. 

Of course, numbered among the transients are 
many (although the percentage is small) well- 
Three examples may be cited; 
a once editor of the Red Book; an elderly engi- 


educated men. 


neer from the University of Leipzig, who super- 
ised the construction of Coral Gables and 250 
miles of railroad in Para, Brazil; and a young 
graduate of a New England university, who is 
a scholar of Greek, Latin and other classical 


subjects. Incidentally, this erst-while transient, 


who has resumed a sedentary life, has been 
employed steadily for over a year. 


RACE AND EDUCATION 


Consistent with expectations, it is found that 
there are rather wide disparities in the educa- 
tional attainments of the different racial groups. 
Native-white transients enjoy a marked superi- 
rity over the other groups. Indeed, 71 per cent. 
completed at least the eighth grade, 18 per cent. 
‘erminated their formal schooling upon comple- 

i of twelve or more grades, and only 1 per 


ent, was uneducated. Foreign-born white tran- 


sients constitute the second best educated racial 
Included in this group are 48 per cent. 
inished not less than eight years of school- 


Lass 


who f 
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Furthermore, the same proportion of for- 
eign-born was graduated from high school as 
obtained with the native-white transients. It is 
worthy of note that, generally speaking, the 
foreign-born person is older than the native- 
Since data in the 
paragraphs immediately preceding demonstrate 
that, other things being equal, the older tran- 
sients are less literate than the younger ones, it 
may be inferred that transiency among the for- 
eign-born taps a relatively high social level 
despite the actual educational decrement. On 
closer inspection this observation appears logical 
because of the tendency of employers to retain 
the native-born and to make retrenchments in 


ing. 


born American. ineluded 


the supposedly sub-marginal foreign groups 
first. Furthermore, the occupational classes 
most common to the foreign-born person have 
been most adversely affected. 

The Negro transient occupies the next position 
in the racial seale of education. While only 38 
per cent. of this group completed a minimum 
of eight years of school, 9 per cent. has not even 
a single year of schooling to its credit. 
figures reflect the attitude of the white majority 
toward the black minority. 
of dual educational standards, Negroes are sub- 
merged into economic insufficiency which per- 
mits of little suecess in the attainment of even 
the compulsory school attendance requirements. 
With cases rife of Negroes being dismissed dur- 
ing the depression after years of uninterrupted 
service, merely because the employer feels duty- 


These 


By the imposition 


bound to replace the colored worker with a desti- 
tute unemployed white, it is little wonder that 
by comparison Negroes achieve poor educational 
results. However, whereas Negroes do turn to 
transienecy as a makeshift for inactivity at home, 
it is significant that both they and the foreign- 
born white transients are under-represented in 
the transient population, as compared with the 
resident relief population and with the general 
population, and that both of these racial groups 
are younger than the native white transient. Of 
the racial groups studied herein the Mexican 
rates last. Still this group is nearly as well 
educated as the Negro, and follows closely the 


distribution of the Negro. The plight of the 
Mexican is akin to that of the Negro in his 


social setting. 
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City OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION 


From an analysis of education of transients 
by city of relief registration the conclusion 
emerges that certain cities attract transients of 
higher schooling than do others. For example, 
of the transients registered in Denver, Los An- 
geles and Seattle, only one in five completed less 
than eight years of schooling. Since there is 
evidence sustaining the proposition that in most 
cities studied, a considerable proportion of 
transients comes from contiguous areas, it may 
be assumed that the figures reported from each 
city substantially reflect the educational achieve- 
ment of the persons living in the surrounding 
area. Of course, the extent to which this obtains 
depends upon whether the city is a stop-over 
point for transients from all parts of the country 
or is merely a focal point of local migration 
within the area. But in either instance there is 
a sufficient number of transients from the area 
in which the city is located to affect materially 
Therefore, it is not surprising to 
and 


the city data. 
find transients in these three Mountain 
Pacifie cities high in educational attainments. 

As surely as the West is outstanding for its 
transients of high training, the South is marked 
by its transients’ low educational level. Twice 
as high a proportion of transients registered in 
the Southern cities has not been graduated from 
¢rammar school as was true in the West. One 
of every twenty transients registered in Jackson- 
ville has not completed even the first grade! 
This fact doubtless reflects the low educational 
standards of the South. Moreover, the differ- 
ence is accentuated by virtue of the fact that in 
the South there is a high proportion of young 
transients, which age group is better educated 
than the older ones. Still, in Jacksonville and 
in Memphis are found high percentages of Negro 
registrants, for which race educational facilities 
and opportunities are especially deficient. 
Doubtless this racial factor operates to lower 
the average grade completed in these cities. 
While these conflicting factors tend to weaken 
direct different 
areas, considerable validity attaches to the con- 
that different attract transients 
with diverse levels of education. 

That the educational level of transients always 


comparison of geographical 


viction areas 
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mirrors the educational level of the specific local. 
ity is challenged by Boston. Transients in that 
city prove to be below average in amount of 
schooling, despite the excellent educational 
facilities of New England. Explanation of this 
anomaly lies in the large representation of 
foreign-born and seamen among the Boston 
transients. Seamen registered at transient 
bureaus are generally included in the lower 
brackets of the educational seale and are of more 
mature years. 

Although transients registered for relief in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh possess mediocre sqhool 
records, the picture is blurred by a large per- 
centage of Negroes and foreign-born whites, 
with their accompanying low standards of edu- 
cation. In these two cities, as in the total for 
all cities, approximately three tenths of the 
transients have not been graduated from grade 
school. 


OUTLOOK 


It is clearly evident from the facts presented 
herein that the educational attainments of tran- 
sients embrace rather high criteria. Still, it does 
not follow that more education would not help. 
Isolated instances may be cited where programs 
are designed to equip transients with further 
education. For example, at Cooperstown, New 
York, agriculture, trade and business subjects 
are offered to selected members of the New York 
transient population. Moreover, the Federal 
Government through the medium of transient 
camps provides limited trade school education 
for transients. To the extent that these efforts 
succeed in assisting transients to procure work, 
they are doubtless justified. Furthermore, any 
reasonable endeavor which will enable transients 
to market their educational and personal quali- 
fications should be encouraged. Certain it is 
that the present education of transients repre- 
sents an asset which may be reckoned in the 
millions of dollars. 

Pau F. Coz 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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